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EDITORIAL 

The  Music  Educators 

National  Conference 

By  LLOYD  SUNDERMAN 


The  Music  Educators  National 
Conference  today  stands  as  a 
monument  to  the  heroic  efforts 
of  many  individuals.  Of  special  men¬ 
tion  must  be  the  great  trivium  of  early 
vocal  music  teachers  Elam  Ives, 
George  J.  Webb,  and  Lowell  Mason. 
It  was  under  their  leadership  and  espe¬ 
cially  that  of  Mason  that  the  first  ex¬ 
perimental  attempts  of  introducing 
music  into  many  of  the  Boston  schools 
were  started  in  1832  and  1833.  Later, 
his  pioneer  efforts  were  consummated 
by  the  official  introduction  of  music 
into  the  Boston  schools  in  1838. 
Throughout  the  ninteenth  century  in¬ 
dividuals  and  organized  groups  did 
much  to  further  the  development  of 
music  in  American  schools. 

It  was  not  until  1907  when  the 
Music  Supervisors  National  Confer¬ 
ence  came  into  being  that  a  phenom¬ 
enal  growth  was  started  on  its  way. 
Later  in  1934,  its  name  was  changed 
to  the  Music  Educators  National  Con¬ 
ference.  The  present  stature  of  the 
Conference  has  been  attained  through 
its  many  national  and  international 
functions.  Today  the  MENC  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  only  organization  of  its 


kind  that  serves  through  delegated 
opportunities  the  cause  of  functional 
music  education. 

Just  how  has  the  MENC  attained 
this  greatness  of  stature  which  has 
mobilized  the  creative  energies  of 
more  than  20,000  music  educators  in 
the  United  States?  Just  what  has  it 
articulated  through  its  many  organiza¬ 
tional  offices  that  gives  it  such  an  im¬ 
portant  place  in  modern  professional 
education  ? 

Among  all  of  the  activities  partici¬ 
pated  in  by  the  MENC,  there  has  been 
slowly  but  surely  developing  a  consci¬ 
ousness  on  the  part  of  educators  that 
music  education  is  a  profession  in  its 
own  right.  It  has  evolved  a  philoso¬ 
phy  of  education  that  brings  into  its 
orbit  of  activity  all  aspects  of  those 
arts  which  are  directly  or  indirectly 
related  to  music. 

Though  the  official  introduction  of 
music  into  our  American  Schools  came 
with  its  adoption  by  Boston  in  1838,. 
it  must  be  fully  recognized  that  the 
little  band  of  sixty-seven  people  who 
went  to  Keokuk,  Iowa  for  the  purpose 
of  discussing  in  conference  their  mu¬ 
tual  problems,  was  undoubtedly  the 
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first  group  in  America  to  initiate  and 
become  a  permanent  organizational 
unit  for  the  professionalization  of 
those  problems  related  to  music  educa¬ 
tion. 

The  MEXC  has  carried  its  influ¬ 
ence  into  various  service  and  humani¬ 
tarian  organizations  such  as  the 
American  Junior  Red  Cross.  As  a  re¬ 
sult  of  this  project  children  in  Junior 
Red  Cross  Chapters  all  over  the  world 
are  listening  to  recordings  made  bv 
American  high  school  bands,  orches¬ 
tras,  choruses,  instrumental  and  vocal 
ensembles.  A  special  MEXC  commit¬ 
tee  appointed  three  years  ago,  screened 
over  300  recordings  made  by  fifty 
groups  here  in  the  United  States  and 
enough  were  selected  to  make  up  1,000 
albums  of  six  records  each.  They 
were  sent  to  Junior  Red  Cross  Chap¬ 
ters  throughout  the  world. 

The  MEXC  is  magnificiently  meet¬ 
ing  a  challenge  through  its  many  affili¬ 
ate  organizations  and  especially 
through  its  cooperate  efforts  with  the 
Xational  Education  Association. 
Through  a  professional  feeling  of  be¬ 
longingness,  the  members  of  the  Con¬ 
ference,  have  found  personal  expres¬ 
sion  through  State,  Division,  and  Xa¬ 


tional  organizational  units.  In  an¬ 
other  direction  there  is  a  liaison  with 
the  Musicians  Union  and  the  Xational 
Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers. 

Through  its  vast  organizational 
structure  it  is  possible  for  each  asso¬ 
ciated  music  educator  in  our  public 
schools  to  look  with  pride  and  for  help 
to  the  MEXC  for  opportunities 
through  performing  groups  —  the 
clinics — the  contests — the  festivals — 
and  innumerable  demonstrations  for 
professional  guidance.  The  actual 
association  of  music  educators  thus 
brings  them  into  intimate  association 
with  the  ideas  which  a  vast  army  of 
their  colleagues  has  found  helpful  in 
their  local  situations.  Functional 
music  thus  can  seep  back  into  the  lone¬ 
ly  classroom  of  every  community  in 
America  through  such  a  vast  network 
of  professional  associations.  This 
great  cohesive  unit  of  educators  is 
working  for  the  common  objective  of 
securing  better  music  teaching.  With 
l)etter  teaching  will  come  variations  in 
procedures,  expanded  uses  for  new 
equipment,  and  music  suited  to  the 
functional  needs  of  tomorrow’s  citi¬ 
zens. 


(Vanett  Lawler,  Associate  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Music  Educators  National 
Conference  has  been  helpful  in  assisting  the  editor  by  furnishing  ideas  for  this  edi¬ 
torial). 


Teaching  International 

Understanding  Through  Music 

By  VANETT  LAWLER 

Editor’s  Note:  Mist  Vanett  Latcler  through  such  offices  as  Acting  Chief,  Division 
of  Edueation,  for  the  Pan  Atneriean  Union,  and  through  her  long  service  as  Associate 
Executive  Secretary  for  the  Music  Educators  National  Conference,  has  become  in  the 
estimation  of  many  as  the  one  person  today  tcho  is  thoroughly  conversant  Kith  Music 
Education  in  the  Americas.  During  the  past  few  seasons  her  official  position  has 
brought  her  in  contact  with  the  music  education  programs  of  the  greater  proportion 
of  South  American  Countries.  In  the  United  States  she  has  had  many  opportunities 
to  witness  firsthand  the  gamut  of  the  best  that  is  being  offered  in  our  public  schools. 


^^TV^USIC,  the  universal  lan- 

TVX  guage” — how  often  we  hear 
this  broad  statement — how 
often  it  is  used  as  a  refuge  by  musi¬ 
cians  and  non-musicians  alike  when 
they  have  the  opportunity  of  activat¬ 
ing  or  participating  in  broad  programs 
in  which  music  can  be  used  to  teach 
international  understanding.  Yet  this 
safety  valve  statement  or  conclusion, 
if  that  is  what  it  is,  is  most  difficult 
to  implement,  and  we  all  know  it. 
Why  ?  In  the  first  place,  the  imple¬ 
mentation  of  a  program  of  interna¬ 
tional  understanding  is  obviqusly  a 
slow  and  laborious  undertaking;  and 
second,  the  place  of  music  and  the 
other  arts,  either  in  school  or  adult 
life,  in  such  a  program  is  very  often 
misunderstood  and  frequently  mis¬ 
guided. 

Well-meaning  and  progressive  school 
and  community  leaders,  government 
officials  concerned  with  international 
relations  and  understanding,  many 
musicians  themselves,  somehow  cling 
to  “Music,  the  Universal  Language” 
idea  and  therefore  go  merrily  on  sim¬ 
ply  playing  and  singing  the  music  of 
other  countries  without  the  slightest 
concern  over  what  music  is  a  part  of 
in  those  countries.  Neither  do  they 


give  much  thought,  if  any,  as  to  how 
they  can  vitalize  or  make  more  mean¬ 
ingful  the  use  of  such  music.  They 
take  for  granted  that  Music  is  a  Uni¬ 
versal  Language.  People  do  not  often 
think  of  music  as  an  obvious  medium 
in  the  teaching  of  international  under¬ 
standing.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they 
do  not  think  much  about  the  whole 
subject  of  teaching  international  un¬ 
derstanding,  either  for  their  own  bene¬ 
fit  or  for  the  benefit  of  their  students. 
We  are  more  likely  to  think  of  inter¬ 
national  understanding  as  something 
which  benefits  other  folks  in  other 
countries  and  not  as  something  which 
we  need  ourselves. 

More  and  more,  however,  music 
education  classes  and  performing 
groups  are  being  used  as  a  means  of 
interpreting  and  teaching  interna¬ 
tional  understanding.  There  is  also 
an  increasing  awareness  on  the  part  of 
general  educators  and  national  and  in¬ 
ternational  organizations  of  the  poten¬ 
tiality  of  the  music  education  medium 
in  teaching  international  understand¬ 
ing. 

Probably  one  of  the  finest  illustra- 
•  tions  of  this  point  is  the  Second  In¬ 
ternational  School  ^fusic  Projeet  of 
the  American  Junior  Red  Cross  which 
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is  being  sponsored  in  cooperation  with 
the  Music  Educators  National  Confer¬ 
ence,  a  Department  of  the  National 
Education  Association. 

The  project  involves  the  preparation 
of  albums  of  music  recordings  by  boys 
and  girls  in  elementarv,  junior  and 
senior  high  schools  in  the  United 
States  for  distribution  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Junior  Red  Cross  to  Junior  Red 
Cross  members  in  other  countries.  In 
1949  when  the  First  International 
School  Music  Project  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Junior  Red  Cross  in  cooperation 
with  the  MENC  was  initiated  over 
1,000  albums  were  prepared  and  dis¬ 
tributed,  and  were  received  overseas 
with  enthusiasm,  interest  and  appre¬ 
ciation.  The  organization  plan  at  that 
time  was  such  that  a  limited  number 
of  schools  in  the  United  States  par¬ 
ticipated  in  the  project.  The  plans 
set  up  for  the  operation  of  the  Second 
International  School  Music  project 
provide  for  a  much  broader  participa¬ 
tion.  All  schools  which  are  members 
of  the  Junior  Red  Cross  in  Red  Cross 
chapter  areas  undertaking  the  project, 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  offer  music 
groups  for  participation  in  the  project. 
Organization  machinerv’  for  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  project  has  been  set  up 
through  joint  committees  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Junior  Red  Cross  and  the  Music 
Educators  National  Conference — org¬ 
anized  on  both  a  national  and  regional 
basis.  Complete  information  regard¬ 
ing  participation  in  the  project  is 
available  through  local  Red  Cross 
Chapters. 

To  be  sure,  such  a  project  is  of 
value  to  the  acceleration  of  a  music 
education  program  in  participating 
schools.  It  gives  impetus  to  this  part 
of  general  education  through  the 
opportunity  to  perform,  one  of  the  im¬ 


portant  aspects  of  a  music  education 
program.  It  gives  our  boys  and  girls 
a  chance  to  send  to  boys  and  girls  in 
other  countries  recordings  of  them¬ 
selves  playing  and  singing  in  their 
school  groups.  In  this  sense  it  is 
Music  the  Universal  Language  in 
action. 

However,  something  far  more  im¬ 
portant  and  far-reaching  than  the  mere 
playing  and  singing  of  the  music  by 
our  boys  and  girls  should  be  involved. 
What  can  be  involved  is  the  use  of 
music — and  our  music  education 
groups — in  teaching  international  un¬ 
derstanding,  first  to  ourselves  and  then 
oiir  part  in  contributing  to  interna¬ 
tional  understanding  among  other 
peoples.  If  the  project  fails  to  com¬ 
municate  more  than  the  technical  ex¬ 
cellence  of  the  music  groups  or  the 
superior  quality  of  the  music  per¬ 
formed,  it  will  fall  far  short  of  its 
fundamental  purpose. 

Here  is  a  project  which  is  truly 
grass  roots  in  concept.  Such  a  project 
properly  administered  and  channeled 
and  regarded  by  teachers  and  admin¬ 
istrators  as  an  opportunity  for  teach¬ 
ing  international  understanding  will 
contribute  significantly  to  the  total 
effort,  of  better  international  under¬ 
standing.  Administrators  and  music 
teachers  in  our  schools  must  utilize  the 
opportunity  the  project  affords.  To 
do  so  the  project  rightfully  belongs  to 
the  whole  school  and  community  and 
not  alone  to  the  music  educators  and 
the  boys  and  girls  who  perform. 
Every  school  which  offers  groups  for 
participation  in  the  project  can  use  it 
as  the  focal  point  or  basis  of  a  unit  on 
International  Understanding.  Teach¬ 
ers  and  students  in  language  classes 
can  contribute;  those  concerned  with 
social  studies  are  obviously  a  part  of 
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the  activity.  The  music  teachers  need  dren  in  New  Zealand  or  Greece  or  Ire- 


the  help  of  these  groups  very  much 
in  interpreting  the  project  as  one  con¬ 
cerned  with  people  and  where  they 
come  from.  The  art  and  photography 
interests  of  schools  will  be  important 
contributors  to  materials  which  will 
be  prepared  to  accompany  the  record¬ 
ings.  The  science  and  audio-visual  ex¬ 
perts  in  the  schools  should  be  ealled 
upon  to  contribute  to  questions  per¬ 
taining  to  acoustics  in  connection  with 
the  making  of  recordings.  And  so  on, 
throughout  the  many  other  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  school.  And  the  commun¬ 
ity  whose  children  and  school  are  in¬ 
volved  should  know  about  the  project 
and  its  objective  as  a  means  of  com¬ 
municating  something  about  Ameri¬ 
can  School  Life  through  music.  It  is 
possible  to  use  the  project  to  stimulate 
interest  in  community  affairs  or  activi¬ 
ties  pertaining  to  international  under¬ 
standing.  Always  the  thought  should 
be  borne  in  mind  by  the  persons  pri¬ 
marily  responsible  for  the  recordings, 
that  the  recordings  themselves  should 
serve  two  purposes.  One,  a  means  of 
more  interest  and  awareness  in  every 
school'  and  community  of  the  import¬ 
ance  of  international  understanding 
and  two,  a  means  of  interpreting 
American  life  and  American  people 
when  they  are  played  for  school  chil- 


land  or  Venezuela. 

The  American  Junior  Red  Cross 
officials,  both  national  and  regional, 
and  the  officials  of  the  MENC,  both 
national  and  regional,  who  are  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  plan  of  operation  of  the 
project  are  fully  aware  of  the  respon¬ 
sibilities  and  opportunities  inherent  :n 
the  undertaking.  The  broad  interna¬ 
tional  program  of  the  Red  Cross,  both 
as  to  affectiveness  and  concept  is  too 
well  known  to  need  further  comment. 
For  over  ten  years  the  MENC  has  had 
a  well  defined  and  effective  series  of 
activities  in  the  field  of  international 
relations  and  has  endeavored  to  co¬ 
operate  actively  with  all  other  organ¬ 
izations  both  governmental  and  non¬ 
governmental  in  carrying  out  interna¬ 
tional  relation  programs.  The  current 
project  with-  the  American  J unior  Red 
Cross,  therefore,  is  a  part  of  and  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  total  program  of  in¬ 
ternational  relations  of  the  MENC. 
The  MENC  welcomes  this  latest  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  cooperate  with  the  American 
Junior  Red  Cross  so  that  the  Second 
International  School  Music  Project 
will  contribute  in  the  United  States 
to  a  better  understanding  of  peoples  of 
other  countries — and  to  a  better  under¬ 
standing  of  our  people — our  boys  and 
girls  and  our  school  and  community 
life  in  the  United  States. 


The  Dynamics  o/Music  Education 

By  CHARLES  M.  DENNIS 

Editor’s  Note:  Charles  M.  Dennis,  Director  of  ilusic,  San  Francisco  Public  Schools, 
has  created  for  himself  a  place  of  distinction  in  AmcHcan  Music  Education.  He  is 
past -president  of  the  Music  Educators  Conference,  and  is  at  present  First  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent  of  its  Hoard  of  Directors.  In  this  contribution  Mr.  Dennis  points  up  some  of 
the  sipni/lcant  issr.es  trhich  hare  confronted  music  education  during  the  last  half 
century.  The  rirility  of  his  point  of  vietc  is  indicated  by  the  implied  suggestions  which 
he  makes  relative  to  the  future  progress  of  music  education  for  more  enlarged  living. 


The  action  by  the  Xorth  Central 
Association  last  year,  recom¬ 
mending  that  competition  be 
prohibited  in  the  fields  of  art,  music, 
and  speech,  has  caused  much  soul- 
searching — to  put  it  mildly — among 
music  educators.  It  has  served  to  re¬ 
veal  a  cleavage  which  has  been  increas¬ 
ingly  evident  during  the  past  decade. 
Contest  proponents  crusaded  to  defend 
the  status  quo.  .Those  who  had  been 
advocating  a  change  of  accent  from 
the  building  of  fine  performing  groups 
and  emphasis  on  music  techniques,  to 
the  inclusion  of  all  students  as  music 
makers,  and  advocating  the  enrich¬ 
ment  of  personal  living  through  music, 
considered  the  action  a  step  in  the 
right  direction.  Some  pedagogical  fur 
has  been  displaced,  but  one  may  hope 
that  now,  when  all  have  had  their  say, 
our  profession  will  emerge  wiser,  more 
tolerant,  and  more  mature  as  a  result. 

This  conflict  of  skill  versus  enjoy¬ 
ment  is  far  from  novel.  Almost  exact¬ 
ly  a  half-century  ago  elementary  school 
music  faced  the  same  crossroad,  and  a 
“new  movement”  spokesman  stated, 
“if  we  would  find  the  most  profitable 
line  for  music  in  the  schools,  we  can 
do  no  lietter  than  to  take  as  a  guide 
the  best  that  musical  experience  does 
for  men  and  women  in  actual  life.”* 
James  Mursell  in  a  recent  article  puts 

1  Hirpe,  Edward  Bailey.  History  of 
on%'er  Ditson  ('ompany,  1937.  146. 

2  Music  Educators  Journal,  February 


it  this  way:  “Then  we  must  ask  our¬ 
selves,  in  the  most  forthright  and  real¬ 
istic  manner  the  key  question:  What 
can  music  mean  for  the  layman  ?”* 
All  education  undergoes  this  ferment, 
and  our  primary  concern  should  be 
that  the  child’s  welfare  becomes  the 
battleground,  and  in  the  end  he  alone 
is  the  victor. 

One  is  safe  in  concluding  that  the 
“progressives”  in  1900  were  success¬ 
ful  in  changing  the  trend  of  that  day, 
After  the  usual  excesses  in  going  to 
opposite  extremes  the  best  features  of 
the  19th  century  procedures  were  in¬ 
corporated  in  the  now  prevailing  phil¬ 
osophy.  Experience  is  first,  in  a  con¬ 
stantly  broadening  area,  utilizing  the 
aural,  vocal,  manual,  expressive,  and 
creative  potential  of  the  child.  Tech¬ 
niques  in  the  acquisition  of  skill  have 
become  simplified  and  possible  of 
attainment  by  the  less  talented.  Chil¬ 
dren  with  superior  musical  endowment 
find  opportunities  for  advancement  be¬ 
yond  the  basic  offering.  The  musical 
activities  of  the  community  are  util¬ 
ized  with  the  determination  that  the 
child  shall  never  think  of  music  edu¬ 
cation  as  something  that  happens  to 
him  in  the  classroom.  As  in  language, 
he  will  probably  never  learn  to  read 
fluently  until  he  has  found  a  reason 
(beyond  his  teachers’  directive)  for 
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doing  so.  In  valid  elementary  educa¬ 
tion  no  subject  may  stand  aloof,  but 
reacts  upon  and  is  influenced  by  others. 
Music  is  no  exception  to  this;  it,  to¬ 
gether  with  art,  is  a  prime  source  of 
enrichment  in  any  project. 

The  dissidents  in  1900  could  not 
foresee  the  interesting  and  rewarding 
tools:  rhythm  and  melodic  instru¬ 
ments,  song  bells,  auto  harps,  films, 
phonographs,  recording  machines, 
radio  prt^ams,  and  television,  which 
have  changed  the  character  of  elemen¬ 
tary  school  music.  They  could  not 
visualize  children  of  9  to  12  receiving 
free  instruction  on  orchestra,  band, 
and  keyboard  instruments,  or  being 
excused  from  school  to  attend  sym¬ 
phony  and  opera  performances.  But 
they  moved  in  the  direction  where 
these  could  happen. 

C.  H.  Congdon  in  1900  told  the 
music  section  of  the  N.E.A.,  “So  far 
as  I  am  able  to  understand  the  new 
etlucation,  it  means  the  renaissance  of 
art,  music  and  literature  for  the  chil¬ 
dren.  It  calls  for  a  better  understand¬ 
ing  of  child  nature,  and  of  the  things 
best  suited  to  his  proper  development ; 
it  means  freedom  from  dead  processes, 
and  the  emancipation  from  cut  and 
dried  methods ;  it  is  the  natural  growth 
and  unfolding  of  the  child’s  faculties 
through  wholesome  c^ort  stimulated 
by  a  vital  interest  in  the  things  that 
interest  him  for  good.”*  .... 

!Music  in  secondary  schools  has  a 
much  shorter  history  than  elementary 
school  music.  It  was  recognized  as  a 
legitimate  high  school  subject  by  the 
X.E.A.  about  1875,  the  same  time  as 
history  was  found  acceptable,  but  the 


expansion  in  what  we  now  call  second¬ 
ary  school  music  has  occurred  in  the 
last  forty  years.  Before  that  time  it 
was  largely  vocal  and  recreational  in 
character  and  a  natural  extension  of 
music  in  the  elementary  school.  As 
the  public  high  school  for  a  long  while 
paralleled  the  established  private 
schools  which  were  considered  as  pre¬ 
paration  for  college,  faculties  of  the 
latter  were  loath  to  regard  them  in 
any  other  light.  Activities  such  as 
music  were  given  a  low  rating  as  en¬ 
trance  subjects,  and,  although  the  fact 
now  is  otherwise,  there  is  still  a  linger¬ 
ing  belief  that  colleges  will  not  accept 
music  credits  toward  entrance.^  As  a 
result,  its  relegation  to  an  activity  or 
extracurricular  status,  even  when  regu¬ 
larly  scheduled,  has  persisted  long 
after  the  reasons  for  such  status  dis¬ 
appeared.  This  has  helped  to  form  a 
pattern  for  music  in  the  secondary 
school. 

Another  powerful  influence  has  been 
the  engaging  of  professional  musicians 
in  the  first  rush  of  expansion,  because 
of  a  lack  of  pedagogically  trained  in¬ 
strumentalists.  Most  of  these,  while 
men  of  fine  character  and  sincere  in¬ 
terest  in  youth,  were  conditioned  by 
their  profession  toward  proficiency  as 
a  basic  aim.  This  set  a  standard  for 
music  organizations  which  their  suc¬ 
cessors  strove  to  carry  on  and  intensi¬ 
fy.  ^Methods,  projects,  and  devices  de¬ 
signed  to  produce  finer  performances 
have  since  dominated  the  field.  Direc¬ 
tors  of  superior  ensembles  have  been 
acclaimed  and  rewarded  without 
question. 

Collegiate  music  departments  in 


3  Ibid.,  158. 

4  A  survey  of  all  colleges  and  universities  accredited  for  teacher  traininff  by  the 
California  State  Department  of  Education,  taken  in  1946,  showed  (with  the  exception 
of  one  small  private  school)  that  2  to  5  hi^h  school  music  credits  were  accepted  toward 
entrance.  State  and  junior  colleges  impose  no  entrance  subject  restrictions.  • 
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which  students  are  trained  for  public 
school  teaching  compete  with  others 
for  prestige,  talented  high  school 
seniors,  and  placement  of  graduates. 
Bands  on  the  football  field  are  as  com¬ 
petitive  as  the  teams,  with  music  ex¬ 
cellence  secondary  to  precise'  evolu¬ 
tions  and  half-time  shows  featuring 
“tinsel,  froth,  and  colored  lights,”  al¬ 
though  it  must  be  admitted  that  con¬ 
cert  standards  are  gaining.  It  is  not 
uncommon  to  find  college  symphony 
orchestras  playing  well  those  composi¬ 
tions  which  a  few  years  ago  were  con¬ 
sidered  as  suitable  only  for  profes¬ 
sional  orchestras.  The  excellence  of 
the  choral  work  is  almost  past  belief. 

Four  or  five  years’  training  of  this 
sort  almost  inevitably  limits  the  gradu¬ 
ate  to  performance  objectives.  His 
high  school  students  receive  a  diluted 
duplication  of  his  college  experiences, 
and  the  cycle  continues.  With  talent 
and  resourcefulness  combined  with  an 
engaging  personality,  he  soon  domin¬ 
ates  his  little  world.  .  .. 

But  it  is  a  little  world,  insulated 
against  the  forces  which  affect  the  gen¬ 
eral  field  of  education  and  inhabited 
by  those  who,  like  himself,  have  placed 
themselves  in  a  voluntary  and  some¬ 
times  aggressive  exile.  Their  attitude, 
resulting  from  the  three  influences  out¬ 
lined  above,  is  one  of  apprehension 
about  efforts  to  incorporate  their  sub¬ 
ject  into  the  interlocking  currliulum 
which  seems  to  be  the  present  ediica-, 
•tional  goal. 

Perhaps  in  the  year  2000  a  gradu¬ 
ate  student  in  his  researches  will  note 
two  significant  actions  responsible  for 
the  development  of  music  education 
toward  the  situation  obtaining  then. 
One  is  the  Harvard  Report  on  “Gen¬ 
eral  Education  in  a  Free  Society”  pub¬ 


lished  in  1945.  Except  for  a  brief 
paragraph  in  the  Fine  Arts  section  of 
The  Humanities,  no  mention  is  made 
of  music  there,  although  it  had  been  a 
part  of  secondary  education  for  about 
70  years.  He  might  assume  that  our 
practitioners  had  been  so  successful  in 
keeping  clear  of  academic  entangle¬ 
ments  that  the  general  educator  was 
barely  aware  of  the  subject.  The  sec¬ 
ond  occurrence,  more  positive  in  char¬ 
acter,  was  the  Xorth  Central  Asso¬ 
ciation’s  recommendation  mentioned 
above.  This  in  some  respects  was  an 
organized  revolt  by  a  minority  against 
practices  honestly  felt  to  be  injurious 
to  the  pupil  and  his  school.  In  a  sense 
the  revolt  was  quelled,  but  it  is  clear 
that  notice  was  served  on  the  contest 
adherents  to  put  their  house  in  order. 
Furthermore,  the  Music  Educators 
National  Conference  was  challenged  to 
produce  a  music  education  program 
for  ALL  STUDENTS  which  a  general 
educator  might  respect  and  support.® 
Music  festivals  where  students  hear 
other  groups  perform  and  where  all 
join  in  thrilling  mass  performances 
have  demonstrated  their  value.  With 
a  diminishing  accent  on  competitive 
spirit,  they  should  continue  to  thrive 
with  excellent  effects  on  both  pupil 
and  school.  In  a  world  where  tensions 
claim  a  constantly  growing  toll  in 
broken  lives,  as  shown  by  almost  any 
form  of  statistics^  it  seems  only  com¬ 
mon  sense  to  avoid  aggravating  them, 
especially  among  adolescents.  Yet  one 
contest  protagonist  asks  for  severer 
standards,  offering  as  an  argument 
“the  music  contest  .  .  ^  .  is  a  press 
wherein  we  squeeze  the  last  drop  of 
ability  and  musicianship  from  our  stu¬ 
dents.”  The  reader  will  supply  his 
own  comment. 
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The  writer  is  convinced^  that  the 
future  of  music  education  lies  in  the 
field  of  general  education.  Everything 
which  tends  to  exclude  it  from  that 
field  is  a  detriment.  The  administra¬ 
tor  who  asks  only  that  his  music  teach¬ 
er  be  able  to  teach  music  is  an  ana¬ 
chronism  today.  The  growing  respon¬ 
sibility  which  the  secondary  school  is 
required  to  assume  calls  for  relin¬ 
quishing  all  attempts  to  promote  sub¬ 
jects  and  demands  an  unselfish  devo¬ 
tion  to  all  the  needs  of  the  pupil. 

!Music  education  has  no  need  for 
false  goals.  It  offers  almost  unlimited 
means  of  association  with  the  rest  of 
the  curriculum.  It  provides  splendid 
op^rtunities  for  democratic  living,  in 
classroom  and  out.  It  can  ameliorate 
the  harshness  of  life,  and  minister  to 
the  depressed  and  insecure.  It  can  en¬ 
rich  the  personality  and  increase  in¬ 
dividual  happiness.  It  can  contribute 
to  personal  fulfillment  and  self-realiza¬ 
tion.  It  can  train  for  accuracy  and 
integrity. 


We  in  the  profession  know  this ;  we 
have  seen  it  demonstrated  many  times. 
But  it  has  been  a  by-product  instead 
of  a  primary  objective. 

If  and  when  the  example  of  those 
now  aiming  at  such  a  new  goal  attracts 
adherents  in  sufficient  numbers,  we 
may  expect  in  the  secondary  schools 
what  has  happened  to  elementary 
music  education  during  the  past  fifty 
years.  There  is  little  reason  to  anti¬ 
cipate  that  our  ensembles  will  suffer 
much  either  in  numbers  or  quality. 
Whatever  may  be  lost  in  proficiency 
will  be  compensated  by  an  expansion 
in  the  number  of  students  enjoying 
musical  experiences  adapted  to  their 
abilities  and  a  eommunity  attitude 
based  on  the  fact  that  a  majority  of 
its  members  have  held  on  to  something 
very  worthwhile  which  they  discovered 
while  in  school. 

After  all,  where  can  be  found  a  bet¬ 
ter  measure  of  the  value  of  a  school 
than  the  quality  of  citizenship  it  pro¬ 
duces  in  the  community  it  serves  ? 
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Problems  o/Music  Administration 
in  Colleges 

By  WALTER  H.  HODGSOX 

Editor's  Xote:  Dr.  Walter  Hodgson,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Music,  Xorth  Texas 
State  Eollege,  Denton,  Texas  has  had  a  long  and  distinguished  career  as  a  musician, 
teacher,  and  school  administrator.  Currently,  he  is  President  of  the  Texas  Association 
of  Schools.  Both  in  State  and  National  meetings  of  the  Music  Teachers  Na¬ 

tional  Association,  the  freshness  and  clarity  of  his  thinking  hare  always  commanded 
the  respect  of  his  colleagues.  In  his  article  he  posits  the  thesis,  that  music  courses 
and  instructional  evaluations  at  the  collegiate  level  are  the  institutional  and  admin¬ 
istrator’s  dilemma. 


At  the  present  time  college  music 
^  is  more  unevenly  taught  than 
any  other  college  subject  field 
with  the  [x>ssible  exception  of  physical 
education.  Although  it  may  be  im- 
jx)ssible  to  prove  this,  the  extreme  lack 
of  standardization  in  music  subjects 
can  be  illustrated  by  a  visit  to  any 
superior  music  school.  At  such  a 
school,  all  transfer  students  are  usually 
subjected  to  a  theory  placement  test. 
It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  students 
who  have  made  A’s  and  B’s  in  four 
semesters  of  college  theory  at  accredit¬ 
ed  institutions  who,  upon  examination, 
have  to  repeat  three  or  four  semesters. 

Xow,  I  realize  that  uneveness  exists 
between  schools  in  such  fields  as  Eng¬ 
lish,  mathematics,  languages,  et  cetera. 
But,  in  general,  these  older  academic 
fields  are  considerably  more  standard¬ 
ized  than  music,  and  dissimilarities  of 
content  and  thoroughness  in  well 
established  subjects  are  not  so  glaring 
as.  they  are  in  music. 

Since  music  is  frequently  so  poorly 
and  unevenly  taught  at  the  college 
level,  a  scrutiny  of  musico-academic 
factors  is  timely.  To  be  sure,  music 
is  one  of  the  newer  fields  to  enter  the 
academic  fold.  Are  there  any  other 
reasons  that  make  it  diflicult  for  music 


to  attain  the  same  standardization  of 
content  that  the  sciences  and  the  hu¬ 
manities  have  developed  ?  It  seems 
to  me  that  there  are  other  factors  and 
that  these  can  best  be  understood  and 
considered  in  three  catagories: 

A.  The  nature  of  music  itself,  and 
the  difficulties  of  an  objective  view¬ 
point; 

B.  The  difficulties  incident  to 
selecting  and  paying  an  adequate  staff 
and ; 

C.  The  difficulties  incident  to  ade¬ 
quate  preparation  of  students  of 
heterogeneous  music  ability. 

I  shall  discuss  the  problems  involved 
in  this  order. 

The  first  basic  difficulty  lies  in  our 
lack  of  a  unified  conception  of  the 
place  of  music  and  a  music  department 
in  college  life.  Ask  five  college  presi¬ 
dents  what  the  role  of  music  in  college 
should  be,  and  you  will  get  five  widely 
varying  answers. 

One  will  want  music  primarily  to 
publicize  the  school  and  lend  color  to 
athletic  contests.  For  this  purpose,  a 
spectacular  band  may  be  necessary 
with  flashlights  in  caps  for  night 
games,  and  a  multitude  of  majorettes 
and  twirlers  with  maximum  sex  appeal 
for  the  afternoon  trade.  In  this  situ- 
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ation,  the  most  important  man  in  the  standards  be  carried  into  its  imple- 


music  department  will  automatically 
be  the  band  director,  and  all  other 
musical  activities  will  be  of  secondary 
importance.  Of  course,  this  president 
would  never  admit  to  such  a  low  esti¬ 
mate  of  music.  He  will  dwell  at 
length  upon  the  ‘‘spiritual  value  of 
sacred  music”  but  he  will  adopt  a 
music  budget  w’hich  gives  forty-five 
hundred  dollars  to  the  band  and  one 
hundred  dollars  to  the  choir,  which 
shows  what  he  really  thinks. 

The  second  president  may  not  care 
what  branch  of  music  is  stressed,  but 
demands  as  director  a  “big  name”; 
frequently  a  former  famous  artist  now 
in  decline.  A  former  piano  virtuouso 
or  a  former  metropolitan  singer  will 
do  nicely.  The  glamor  of  a  big  name 
is  hypnotic  to  the  average  administra¬ 
tor  (and  to  his  wife)  and  whether  the 
big  name  knows  much  about  music  or 
not,  he  has  "carte  blanche"  to  do  with 
the  music  students  what  he  remembers 
they  did  to  him  back  in  the  Leipzig 
Conservatory  forty-five  years  ago. 

The  third  college  president  may  be¬ 
lieve  that  “public  school  music”  is  the 
only  area  in  the  whole  category  of 
music  development  that  warrants  sup¬ 
port.  Now,  in  a  teachers  college,  this 
viewpoint  may  be  understandable;  yet 
too  strong  an  emphasis  upon  what  are 
called  the  “professional”  aspects  of 
this  field — survey  of  materials,  courses 
in  conducting,  classroom  management, 
et  cetera — may  weaken  the  whole  musi¬ 
cal  program,  so  that  even  these  special 
aspects  of  music  making  and  activity 
are  unsatisfactorily  achieved.  Music 
education  (public  school  music)  is  the 
principal  end  toward  which  most  col¬ 
lege  music  students  work :  it  is  of  very 
great  importance  that  high  musical 


mentation. 

Another  college  president  is  most 
jealous  of  high  standards  of  musical 
scholarship.  He,  therefore,  imports  a 
famous  musicologist  as  director  of  the 
school  of  music.  Certainly,  there  is 
nothing  wrong  with  such  an  appoint¬ 
ment  ;  for  where  should  scholarship  be 
rewarded  if  not  in  our  colleges?  I 
merely  point  out  that  in  this  situation, 
two  languages  are  required  of  music 
majors  instead  of  none;  that  here 
music  performance  may  be  considered 
of  secondary  or  tertiary  instead  of  pri¬ 
mary  importance;  that  here,  music 
education  may  become  the  mark  of 
scorn  with  no  attempt  at  understand¬ 
ing. 

Now,  music  can  flourish  and  become 
a  compelling,  force-giving  influence 
upon  a  student  body  in  any  of  the 
above  situations,  providing  that  other 
conditions  are  right.  Too  often,  col¬ 
lege  music  must  exist  under  maladroit 
administration,  and  too  frequently,  it 
simply  does  not  flourish.  This  is  more 
lamentable,  because  there  are  certain 
well-defined  musical  responsibilities 
that  every  college  should  assume. 

Many  colleges  and  universities,  of 
course,  do  not  choose  (or  do  not  have 
the  resources)  to  develop  an  extensive 
faculty  of  music  specialists;  but  no 
cpll^e  should  be  allowed  to  escape  rhe 
responsibility  of  furnishing  some 
musical  experience  for  the  whole  stu¬ 
dent  body,  an  opportunity  for  every 
student  to  become  habituated  to  good 
music.  Such  opportunities  will  take 
the  form  of  concerts,  recitals,  listening 
laboratories  where  records  are  avail¬ 
able,  and  membership  in  college  musi¬ 
cal  organizations,  both  choral  and  in¬ 
strumental.  There  must  be  course 
work  for  this  large  group  in  music 
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literature  and  history  which  is  defin¬ 
itely  designed  for  non-music  students 
and  taught  differently  from  the  same 
courses  offered  for  music  specialists. 

In  the  second  place,  colleges  must 
prepane  specific  music  curricula  set 
up  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
State  Departments  of  Education  for 
elementary  and  secondary  school  music 
teachers.  Since  graduation  in  such  a 
curriculum  actually  amounts  to  a 
licensing  of  the  graduate  to  teach  in 
the  public  schools,  colleges  are  not 
given  complete  latitude  so  far  as  cur¬ 
riculum  content  is  concerned.  The 
very  restrictions  imposed  by  outside 
agencies  (the  State  Legislature,  State 
Departments  of  Education)  will  make 
for  a  certain  degree  of  standardization 
between  colleges.  Yet,  this  is  paper 
standardization,  for  there  is  certainly 
as  wide  a  divergence  in  the  teaching 
of  these  courses  of  music  education  as 
in  any  other  area. 

A  third  responsibility  will  be  shared 
only  by  those  schools  which  have  a  con¬ 
siderable  music  faculty.  Such  colleges 
must  accept  the  responsibility  of  train¬ 
ing  those  men  and  women  whose  musi¬ 
cal  gifts  are  considerable  and  who  do 
not  wish  to  follow  the  state  prescribed 
curricula  for  prospective  school  music 
teachers.  Those  colleges  which  do  not 
choose  to  carry  advanced  work  in  ap¬ 
plied  music,  theory,  composition,  et 
cetera,  should  feel  the  responsibility 
of  giving  adequate  advice  to  those  stu¬ 
dents  whose  capacities  and  interests 
lead  them  to  professional  music. 

Our  first  means  of  improving  the 
general  music  teaching  at  the  college 
level,  therefore,  will  be  the  general 
understanding  of  the  musical  respon¬ 
sibility  that  the  college  has  toward  its 
students.  Many  technical  schools  will 
have  no  inclination  or  facilities  for 


offering  work  in  music  education. 
Many  small  colleges  will  not  have  ade¬ 
quate  financial  resources  for  a  largo 
applied  staff.  Yet,  if  a  three-fold  re¬ 
sponsibility — the  musical  orientation 
of  the  whole  student  body,  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  prospective  music  teachers, 
and  the  special  opportunities  for  those 
of  extraordinary  capacity — is  remem¬ 
bered,  it  will  be  comparatively  easy  to 
avoid  imbalance. 

Although  the  lack  of  uniformity  in 
course  content  is  notable,  the  standards 
of  performance  in  applied  teaching  are 
even  less  predictable.  In  this  respect, 
maj*  I  mention  the  praiseworthy  and 
promising  work  of  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Schools  of  Music,  an  organ¬ 
ization  that  is  faithfully  working  to 
bring  order  out  of  our  past  chaos.  It 
is  obvious  that  the  root  of  the  difficulty 
liesiin  the  subjective  quality  of  music 
itself.  For  music  is  “all  things  to  all 
people.”  Almost  everyone  feels  him¬ 
self  capable  of  judging  musical  per¬ 
formance  and  ability.  Thus,  while 
few  faculty  or  laymen  would  hazard  a 
judgment  concerning  an  astronomy 
teacher’s  capacity  or  would  criticize 
the  mathematics  teacher’s  approach,  al¬ 
most  everyone  feels  that  he  knows 
enough  about  music  to  criticize  the 
voice  teacher  or  the  band  director’s 
efforts ! 

Notwithstanding  the  complexity  in¬ 
volved  in  the  objective  character  of 
music  itself,  its  administration  at  the 
college  level  would  not  involve  extra¬ 
ordinary  difficulties  except  for  three 
considerations : 

1.  The  entertainment  value  of 
music  with  its  attendant  money  rais¬ 
ing  j)otentialities ; 

2.  The  exhibitionalism  of  many 
teachers  and  students: 

3.  The  relatively  high  cost  of 
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musical  instruction  which  places  the 
faculty  in  an  unenviable  position  from 
a  budgetary  point  of  view. 

A  crowd  is  more  apt  to  be  moved  by 
a  winning  football  team  than  by  the 
finest  exhibition  of  individual  physi¬ 
cal  fitness  and  coordination  that  could 
be  presented.  Similarly,  a  colorful 
band  will  certainly  be  the  most  spec¬ 
tacular  musical  organization  that  the 
university  can  present  and  may  fre¬ 
quently  make  the  difference  between 
profit  and  loss  as  far  as  the  football 
budget  is  concerned.  In  this  respect, 
music  is  like  any  other  form  of  public 
entertainment  and  reflects  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  Hollywood  and  the  tastes  of 
our  young  civilization.  But,  just  as 
most  churches  are  unwilling  to  sacri¬ 
fice  some  degree  of  dignity  and  beauty 
in  the  planning  of  their  worship  serv¬ 
ice,  even  at  the  cost  of  omitting  the 
most  popular  forms  of  musical  enter¬ 
tainment,  so  most  schools  feel  that  if 
they  do  not  maintain  a  level  of  musi¬ 
cal  excellence  independent  of  the  im¬ 
mediate  entertainment  appeal,  they  are 
not  carrying  on  the  real  functions  of 
education  in  society.  Thus,  most 
churches  do  not  have  “popular”  music 
in  their  services,  although  some  actual¬ 
ly  do  set  a  sacred  text  to  music  which 
uses  all  the  devices  of  rag-time. 

This  is  no  place  to  discuss  the  func¬ 
tions  of  dance  music  in  our  place  of 
things,  and  I  fee?  that  every  college 
should  pr’obably  have  its  own  dance 
orchestra  made  up  of  students  and 
under  the  direction  of  a  faculty  spon¬ 
sor.  It  is  possible  that  we  also  owe 
oiir  music  students  a  special  course  to 
train  them  in  the  practice  of  public 
entertainment.  However  this  may  be, 
so  long  as  music  is  placed  on  the  regu¬ 
lar  curriculum  rolls  of  a  collie,  it  is 
unfair  to  good  academic  practice  that 


it  be  expected,  at  the  same  time,  to 
constantly  measure  up  to  the  entertain¬ 
ing  demands  of  our  fun  and  dance  lov¬ 
ing  public.  No  physics  department 
head  is  expected  to  “wow”  the  public 
with  a  demonstration  of  the  physics 
department  that  will  vie  with  Charlie 
McCarthy  in  popular  appeal.  No  his¬ 
tory  head  is  dropped  from  the  college 
because  he  cannot  arrange  history 
shorts  that  compete  with  the  radio  in 
sex  appeal  and  gag  sequence.  Yet, 
music  teachers,  and  directors  in  par¬ 
ticular,  are  expected  to  constantly  pro¬ 
duce  programs  and  musical  entertain¬ 
ment,  as  a  part  of  a  college  program, 
that  will  be  judged  on  the  entertain¬ 
ment  level  of  Kay  Kaiser. 

The  second  major  difficulty  of  musi¬ 
cal  administration  is  the  matter  of  ex- 
hibitionalism  of  teachers  and  students. 
Music  is  so  emotional  a  matter  that 
its  performance  is  frequently  unbal¬ 
anced.  Instead  of  relatively  propor¬ 
tional  amounts  of  time  and  energy 
being  spent  on  the  music  itself,  and 
the  means  of  its  performance,  the  em¬ 
phasis  is  lost  in  the  process  of  self- 
glorification,  in  playing  “difficult” 
music,  or  singing  a  “high  C.”  Now 
these  means  are  themselves  all  praise¬ 
worthy  and  socially  valuable;  but  un¬ 
less  they  remain  means  rather  than 
ends  in  themselves,  they  distort  the 
musical  pattern  we  are  trying  to  de¬ 
velop.  Yet,  how  many  music  depart¬ 
ments  are  known  as  “war  departments’’ 
merely  because  faculty  members  have 
never  understood  this  truism.  The  real 
danger  is,  that  the  more  musical  and 
talented  the  student,  the  more  he  is 
likely  to  be  exploited.  The  outstand¬ 
ing  young  violinist  is  taught  to  wor¬ 
ship  technique  for  its  own  sake — and 
of  course  for  the  sake  of  possible  com¬ 
mercial  advantages  of  virtuosity — so 
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that  the  very  students  who,  with  proper 
direction  have  the  greatest  capacity 
for  musical  growth,  become  the  vic¬ 
tims  of  a  shallow  exhibitionalism  that 
never  allows  them  to  achieve  their  top 
potentialities. 

This  consideration  leads  us  to  the 
third  grave  difficulty — that  of  the  high 
cost  of  musical  instruction.  In  certain 
departments,  say  law  and  medicine, 
the  extra  tuition  costs  are  not  consid¬ 
ered  prohibitive,  because  graduation 
from  these  schools  almost  guarantees 
a  high  income  level.  This  is  not  the 
case  in  music,  and  increasingly  it  is 
becoming  the  standard  practice  to 
camouflage  the  high  cost  of  music  tui¬ 
tion.  The  plans  and  dodges  used  to 
cover  the  really  ‘  very  high  cost  of 
music  tuition  are  interesting  and  in¬ 
structive.  In  a  typical  school,  for  in¬ 
stance,  where  most  credits  will  cost 
the  school  about  eight  to  ten  dollars 
per  hour,  the  cost  of  applied  music 
may  well  run  from. twenty  to  fifty 
dollars  per  hour.  Frequently,  the  stu¬ 
dents  pay  half  of  this,  but  rarely 
more.  The  rest  is  borne  by  the  college 
and  makes  the  administration  of  a 
music  department  or  a  school  of  music 
a  constant  headache  to  the  director. 
Some  state  schools,  such  as  the  colleges 
of  California,  are  attempting  to  deal 
with  the  situation  by  refusing  to  offer 
other  than  classwork  in  applied  music 
(piano,  voice,  et  cetera).  This  cer^ 
tainly  may  be  one  solution.  Another 
means  is  the  establishment  of  consider¬ 
able  numbers  of  music  scholarships. 
In  a  survey  of  the  member  schools  of 
the  Texas  Association  of  Schools  of 
Music  during  this  past  academic  year, 
it  was  reported  in  one  of  the  large 
schools  of  Texas  that  the  number  of 
music  scholarships  was  twenty  per 
cent  greater  than  the  total  number  of 


music  majors  in  the  university!  In 
other,  words,  there  were  more  music 
scholarships  than  music  students.  This 
rather  ridiculous  situation  arises  from 
the  fact  that  many  of  the  scholarships 
are  specifically  for  performing  in  the 
university  band  and  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  furtherance  of  music  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  student. 

A  whole  set  of  administrative  diffi¬ 
culties  of  a  school  of  music  stem  from 
the  difference  in  musical  preparation 
and  talent  of  the  music  students. 
Every  department  has  such  difficulties 
and  will  be  skeptical  of  my  insistance 
that  music  students  are  more  hetero¬ 
geneous  and  widely  specialized  than 
any  other  group,  except  perhaps  those 
in  art  and  in  the  dance.  All  college 
teachers  are  aware  of  the  differences 
in  intellectual  ability  of  various  col¬ 
lege  students.  Good  colleges  are  those 
which  have  a  good  concentration  of 
students  in  the  higher  intellectual 
brackets,  for  only  with  such  students 
is  really  superior  work  done. 

Xaturally,  intellectual  ability  has 
very  high  correlation  with  conspicuous 
music  success.  But  music  students 
vary  greatly  among  themselves  in  re¬ 
gard  to  other  requirements  for  musical 
ability  and  achievement.  First,  there 
is  the  simple  matter  of  motility.  Suc¬ 
cess  in  such  complicated  digital  skills 
as  piano,  organ,  violin,  and  flute  play¬ 
ing  is  simply  impossible  without  a 
high  degree  of  motility.  Each  student 
of  piano,  organ,  or  violin  may  largely 
fail  or  notably  succeed  due  to  his  own 
index  of  motility. 

Some  thirty  years  ago,  Carl  Sea¬ 
shore  began  studies  which  have  given 
us,  perhaps,  more  insight  into  the  na¬ 
ture  of  “musical  talent”  than  any 
studies.  Seashore  believes  that  musi¬ 
cal  talent  may  be  pretty  accurately  in- 
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dexed  by  measurement  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  attributes:  The  sense  of  pitch,  the 
sense  of  time,  the  sense  of  consonance, 
the  sense  of  tone  quality,  tonal 
memory,  et  cetera.  Music  students 
vary  widely  in  each  of  these  attributes. 
The  violin  student,  for  instance,  may 
have  an  outstanding  mind;  may  have 
superior  motility;  but  without  a  keen 
sense  of  pitch,  which  enables  him  to 
know  with  surety,  when  he  is  playing 
in  tune  and  when  not,  he  is  destined 
to  failure.  Any  program  of  guidance 
for  music  students  must  take  into  con¬ 
sideration  these  variables,  and  the 
difBculties  that  individual  students 
will  encounter  in  a  heterogeneous 
class. 

One  area  in  which  music  students 
vary  immensely  is  in  the  sheer  amount 
of  time  spent  in  pre-college  music 
study.  One  student  may  have  had 
piano  study  from  his  sixth  year 
through  his  eighteenth.  If  his  last  few 
years  have  been  spent  with  a  thorough¬ 
going  and  conscientious  teacher,  his 
development  may  be  such,  that  college 
music  work  of  a  reasonably  advanced 
level  will  not  be  too  taxing.  Another 
student,  perhaps  brought  up  in  the 
country  where  such  opportunities  are 
not  available,  or  brought  up  in  a  fam¬ 
ily  whose  economic  status  could  not 
afford  piano  lessons,  may  enter  the 
school  of  music  with  only  one  quarter 
or  even  one-tenth  of  such  a  musical 
training,  even  though  this  latter  stu¬ 
dent’s  innate  musicianship  might  be 
equal  to  the  former’s.  Although 
teachers  of  English,  history,  and  sci¬ 
ence  are  incommoded  by  a  similar  dis¬ 
parity  in  the  backgrounds  of  their  stu¬ 
dents,  I  doubt  if  any  other  department 
suffers  to  the  extent  that  music  does. 
The  techniques  and  means  employed 
in  music  schools  to  try  to  harness  these 


students  of  disparate  intelligence, 
physical  dexterity,  musical  talent, 
and  past  achievement  are  varied,  and 
would  form  a  tremendous  body  of  in¬ 
formation. 

It  is  because  of  these  individual 
differences  that  individual  teaching  in 
applied  music  is  essential  upon  the 
preparatory  level,  but  thi^  quadruples 
the  cost  of  applied  music!  Some  areas 
of  study,  such  as  theory,  are  organ¬ 
ized  on  two  or  three  different  levels.', 
We,  for  instance,  have  a  fast  level,  an 
average,  and  a  slow  level  in  our  four 
semester  sequence  of  music  theory. 
This,  of  course,  means  that  the  fast 
level  people  have  a  greatly  enriched 
experience  over  those  students  who 
cover  only  a  portion  of  the  work  in  the 
slow  class.  Quite  frequently,  students 
of  extraordinary  capacity,  intellectual 
and  musical,  work  only  to  perhaps 
twenty-five  per  cent  of  their  capacity, 
whereas  others  with  only  a  moderate 
combination  of  talents  work  right  to 
the  hilt  of  their  own  capabilities. 
Similarly,  students  who,  in  their  fresh¬ 
man  year,  seem  to  be  very  advanced 
because  of  a  long  background  of  piano 
study  with  excellent  teachers  gradual¬ 
ly  lose  their  leadership,  while  others 
who  have  not  had  so  fortunate  a  child¬ 
hood,  but  great  innate  musicality, 
grow  at  almost  magic  speeds.  By  their 
sophomore  or  junior  years,  they  main¬ 
tain  and  overtake  the  musical  develop¬ 
ment  which  in  their  comrades  has 
taken  eight  to  twelve  years. 

One  observation  remains  to  be 
made  relative  to  the  criticism  that 
music  departments  are  facing  by  the 
exponents  of  general  education  at  the 
present  time.  No  one  is  more  aware 
than  I  of  the  great  advantage  of  a 
wide  and  broad  basic  education. 
Brought  up  myself  with  Latin  and 
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Greek,  four  years  of  high  school  mathe- 
matcis,  four  years  of  science,  it  can¬ 
not  be  said  that  my  own  education, 
however  inadequate,  was  narrow  or 
“professionalized.”  The  fact  is,  how¬ 
ever,  that  students  who  wish  to  learn 
to  play  the  piano,  the  violin,  organ, 
or  any  of  the  manipulated  instruments 
must  achieve  their  technical  compe¬ 
tence  by  the  time  they  are  twenty  or 
twenty-one.  After  this,  although  they 
may  learn  a  great  deal  about  stylistic 
authority,  though  they  may  increase 
their  repertoire  marvelously,  if  they 
have  not  achieved  a  competent  tech¬ 
nique,  it  is  too  late  for  them  to  do  so. 

If  I,  as  a  college  graduate  or  eveni 
as  a  man  of  thirty,  wish  to  begin  the 
study  of  geology,  it  is  quite  within 
the  realm  of  possibilities  for  me  to  be¬ 
come  an  authority  in  any  particular 
field  of  geology,  providing  I  have  the 
necessary  intellectual  capacity  and 
am  willing  to  spend  the  time  and  en¬ 
ergy-.  At  thirty,  it  is  absolutely  im¬ 
possible  for  me  to  become  an  adequate 
violinist,  if  the  techniques  of  violin 
playing  were  not  built  into  my  nervous 
system  before  my  twenty-first  year. 
This  means  that  it  is  of  extreme  im¬ 


portance  to  those  students,  who  wish 
to  become  adequate  pianists,  that  a 
considerable  period  of  their  time  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  two  years  of  college  life 
be  devoted  to  technical  study.  In  other 
words,  for  music  majors,  specialization 
is  more  necessary  in  the  first  years  (the 
more  adaptive  ones)  of  college  life 
than  in  the  latter  ones.  This  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  that  administrators  have  largely 
overlooked,  and  I  feel  is  contributive 
to  much  failure. 

As  music  becomes  more  and  more 
accepted  in  the  academic  family,  many 
of  its  more  vexing  problems  can  be 
ameliorated.  At  present,  the  older 
academic  disciplines  of  the  humanities, 
the  sciences,  the  languages,  et  cetera, 
are  suspicious  of  music  with  its  lack 
of  standardization.  However,  music 
has  so  much  to  give,  individually  and 
socially,  that  its  influence  in  the  col¬ 
lege  and  university  is  bound  to  be  a 
widening  one.  Let  us  attempt  to 
guide  this  widening  influence  by  help¬ 
ing  to  standardize  musical  offering 
through  the  same  channels  that  have 
so  long  served  the  other  fields  of  learn¬ 
ing. 
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State  Supervision  in  Music 

By  EDITH  M.  KELLER 
Ohio  State  Supervisor  of  Music, 
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Editor's  Note:  Edith  M.  Keller,  State  Supervisor  of  Music  for  Ohio,  is  dean  of  all 
officers  serving  in  such  a  capacity  in  the  United  States.  For  more  than  a  quarter  of 
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youth.  She  has  served  the  Music  Educators  National  Conference  as  Past-President  of 
the  North  Central  Conference.  Truly  she  is  today  a  person  most  intelligently  aware 
of  the  tnultitudioAous  problems  associated  with  her  work.  Her  article  presents  an 
overview  of  the  accomplishments  which  have  attended  her  long  music  supervisorship. 


MUSIC,  because  of  its  many 
values  is  now  an  accepted  part 
of  the  school  curriculum. 
The  reasons  are  evident.  It  affords 
abundant  opportunity  for  growth 
through  satisfying  self-expression;  it 
provides  an  outlet  for  the  wholesome 
emotions  and  becomes  a  fine  stabiliz¬ 
ing  influence  for  them.  It  is  a  great 
socializing  influence,  provides  for  a 
worthy  use  of  leisure  time  and  affords 
an  unusual  opportunity  for  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  sensitivity  to  human 
values  and  an  appreciation  of  beauty. 
It  provides  enrichment  through  spirit¬ 
ual  experiences  which  are  not  only  de¬ 
sirable  but  highly  essential  in  our 
highly  complex  civilization.  No  other 
art  is  richer  in  possibilities.  Chal¬ 
lenging  experiences  in  music  and  the 
related  arts  are  the  rightful  heritage 
of  everyone.  Although  not  all  chil¬ 
dren  can  make  a  contribution  to  music, 
music  can  make  a  contribution  to  the 
lives  of  all  children.  “It  takes  three 
to  make  music, — one  to  create,  one  to 
perform,  and  one  to  appreciate, — and 
who  can  tell  which  is  the  most  import¬ 
ant.” 

StoUe  Supervision  in  the 
United  States 

State  supervision  can  make  possible 
a  well  organized  and  effective  statewide 


program.  Interest  in  it  is  increasing 
in  spite  of  problems  of  finance,  fear 
of  political  domination  and  state  dicta¬ 
tion.  There  are  now  sixteen  states 
operating  under  the  plan.  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  in  1M5,  New  York  in  1920  and 
Ohio  in  1922  were  pioneers  in  the 
field.  Others  following  them  are  Ala¬ 
bama,  Delaware,  Louisiana,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  Maryland,  Missouri,  Mississippi, 
Montana,  New  Mexico  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  Texas,  Virginia  and  Wisconsin. 
Positions  in  Kentucky,  Maryland, 
Michigan,  Missouri,  and  Montana 
were  abolished  at  one  time  and  later 
reinstated  except  in  Kentucky  and 
Michigan.  The  National  Federation 
of  Music  Clubs  has  been  largely  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  program  in  Alabama, 
Mississippi,  New  Mexico  and  Wiscon¬ 
sin.  In  Montana,  North  Carolina, 
Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  the  initiative 
was  taken  by  the  State  Superintend¬ 
ent  of  Public  Instruction  and  in  New 
York  by  the  State  Commission.  New 
Yoik,  Ohio,  and  Wisconsin  protect  the 
position  through  civil  service.  If  it 
^  can  be  free  from  partisan  politics,  and 
the  supervisor  has  the  cooperation  of 
general  and  music  educators  from  the 
standpoint  of  musicianship,  general 
cultural  background,  sound  educational 
philosophy  and  a  variety  of  teaching 
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experience  the  results  will  fully  justi¬ 
fy  the  program. 

The  Ohio  Program 

The  position  in  Ohio  was  created 
in  1922  by  Vernon  M.  Riegel,  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
Recognizing  the  need  for  greater  em¬ 
phasis  on  music  the  State  Board  of 
Control  was  asked  to  release  funds  for 
the  position.  The  following  year  it 
was  included  in  the  biennial  budget 
and  is  now  a  definite  part  of  it.  After 
the  first  two  years  the  writer  took  over 
the  program.  The  urgent  needs  were : 
(1)  the  promotion  and  development  of 
the  program  in  rural  territory.  (2)  the 
strengthening  of  the  teacher  education 
program  for  music  and  classroom 
teachers.  Concentration  was  made  in 
these  two  areas  for  a  period  of  several 
years  with  surprising  results  and  many 
barren  situations  were  transformed  in¬ 
to  places  of  happier  living  for  all  in 
the  school,  home  and  community.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  depression  years,  in  an  econ¬ 
omy  movement  in  state  government, 
an  attempt  was  made  to  eliminate  the 
{►osition.  Interested  parents,  teachers, 
educational  and  civic  organizations 
realized  the  seriousness  of  the  move 
and  came  to  the  rescue.  Xo  further 
attempt  has  been  made  to  economize  in 
this  manner  and  music  in 'the  state  of 
Ohio  is  now  secure. 

Advantages 

The  writer  has  been  asked  many 
times  about  duties,  responsibilities, 
finance  and  general  activities.  If 
there  is  a  supervisor  it  assures  music 
of  an  accepted  place  and  gives  it  state 
approval,  interest  and  supi)ort.  Sup¬ 
ervisors  in  elementary  and  high  school 
fields  show  interest  and  look  into  the 
program  on  their  visits  and  encourage 


it  wherever  possible.  Other  divisions 
which  work  closely  are  Vocational  and 
Special  Education.  Music  has  a  place 
in  the  Future  Farmer  and  Future 
Homemaker  high  school  groups,  which 
are  represented  in  state  and  national 
organizations  at  their  conventions. 
Help  is  given  in  the  selection  of  per¬ 
sonnel.  The  Future  Homemakers, 
1200  strong,  at  a  regional  meeting 
showed  keen  interest  in  the  use  of  good 
music  in  their  recreational  activities 
and  recognize  its  place  in  the  home. 
The  Health  and  Physical  Education 
Division  sees  music  as  it  functions  in 
health  and  recreational  activities.  The 
Special  Education  supervisors  recog¬ 
nize  its  importance  in  the  experiences 
possible  for  children  in  classes  for 
Hard  of  Hearing  and  Deaf,  Ortho¬ 
pedic,  Sight  Saving  and  Blind,  Speech 
Defective  and  Slow  Learning.  Co¬ 
operative  planning  in  this  field  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  some  effective  "work.  Close 
relationship  exists  with  the  Certifica¬ 
tion  and  Teacher  Education  Division. 
This  makes  possible  desirable  contacts 
with  teacher  education  institutions  in 
planning  training  requirements,  with 
standards  established  by  committees  of 
lead<:'rs  in  music  and  general  education 
fields.  Ohio  is  founder  of  the  Future 
Teacher  ^Movement  and  in  a  number 
of  the  clubs  young  musicians  are  en¬ 
couraged  to  go  into  music  education 
and  are  frequently  given  opportunity 
to  show'  leadership  in  the  school  pro¬ 
gram. 

Field  Work 

Field  work  occupies  much  of  the 
time  and  is  a  most  important  part  of 
the  program.  Schools  are  visited  and 
conferences  held  with  teachers  and  ad¬ 
ministrators.  This  is  especially  help¬ 
ful  in  county  districts.  The  problems 
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of  all  concerned  are  discussed  and  this 
brings  about  a  much  better  understand¬ 
ing.  Music  workshops,  clinics  and 
participation  in  general  education  pro¬ 
grams  of  local,  district  and  state  are 
important  activities.  The  supervisor 
participates  in  many  vocational  infor¬ 
mation  conferences  in  high  schools  and 
colleges.  Encouragement  is  given  to 
county  supervision ;  county  supervisors 
serve  as  assistant  county  superintend¬ 
ents.  In  other  countries  music  teach¬ 
ers  are  organized  and  work  on  curricu¬ 
lum  problems,  clinics,  festivals,  etc. 
In  training  institutions  it  is  the  policy 
to  meet  with  prospective  teachers  and 
to  discuss  the  problems  they  will  meet, 
their  obligations  and  responsibilities. 
This  creates  a  friendly  attitude  and  a 
spirit  of  understanding  on  the  part  of 
young  teachers  as  to  the  function  of 
state  supervision. 

Pvhlicatiom 

Courses  of  study,  bulletins  and 
guides  for  various  phases  of  the  work 
are  planned  as  cooperative  projects 
with  specialists  and  general  educators 
and  are  published  and  distributed  by 
the  State  Department  of  Education. 
Suggestions  for  music  in  the  Ohio 
High  School  Standards  are  given  spe¬ 
cial  attention.  Each  high  school  must 
offer  one  unit  in  music  as  a  minimum ; 
a  minor  of  itwo  is  strongly  recommend¬ 
ed  and  a  major  of  three  or  four  is 
possible.  The  requirements  for  the 
major  are,  a  staflF  of  adequately  trained 
teachers,  suitable  equipment  and  ma¬ 
terials,  and  a  schedule  which  provides 
for  a  variety  of  music  courses  on  the 
same  basis  as  any  other  subject;  oue 
course  must  meet  daily  with  outside 
preparation  required. 


Professional  Contacts 

Many  valuable  contacts  are  made 
through  the  state  supervisor  as  a  laison 
person.  Thus  the  objectives  of  the 
music  program  and  its  needs  are  inter¬ 
preted  to  the  public.  Among  the  in¬ 
terested  educational  and  civic  minded 
groups  are:  Ohio  Education  Associa¬ 
tion  and  its  various  departments,  the 
Ohio  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teach¬ 
ers,  The  Ohio  Federation  of  Music 
Clubs,  Grange,  Farm  Bureau  and  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Womens  Clubs  and  others. 
The  Ohio  Congress  was  most  helpful 
in  establishing  a  program  of  parent 
interest,  parent  support  and  parent 
participation  and  results  were  pheno¬ 
menal.  In  the  early  days  local  associa¬ 
tions  financed  the  music  program  in 
some  of  the  small  communities,  not  to 
mention  equipment  and  materials 
which  were  most  generously  furnished. 
The  Ohio  Federation  of  Music  Clubs 
likewise  did  much  to  stimulate  the  pro¬ 
gram.  In  rural  communities  the 
Grange  was  most  helpful  in  promoting 
junior  and  adult  performing  groups 
and  emphasis  on  worthwhile  radio  pro¬ 
grams.  The  Farm  Bureau  showed 
active  interest  in  school  and  adult 
music.  All  of  these  organizations  have 
been  most  helpful  in  supporting  legis¬ 
lation  which  affects  music.  The  State 
Department  acts  as  a  clearing  house 
for  many  activities  and  provides  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  recognition  of  outstand¬ 
ing  work.  Codes  of  Ethics  have  been 
worked  out  with  the  American  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Musicians,  Ohio  Music 
Teachers  Association  and  Music  Mer¬ 
chants  Association. 

Ohio  Music  Education  Association 

This  Association,  organized  in  1931, 
works  closely  with  the  state  supervisor 
in  developing  a  well  rounded  program 
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of  activities  designed  to  meet  the  in-  Music  Guide  has  a  chapter  on  The 
terests  and  needs  of  all.  The  supervi-  Music  of  Ohio  designed  to  provide 
sor  assists  with  the  many  projects  music  background  for  study  of  the 
which  have  created  greater  interest  on  state.  Prominent  Ohio  composers  are 
the  part  of -educational  and  commun-  given  statewide  recognition  by  the 
ity  organizations.  One  particular  aid  performance  of  their  music  at  the  an- 
to  OMEA  is  the  preparation  and  dis-  nual  meeting, 
tribution  of  a  list  of  music  teachers  . 

organized  according  to  type  of  public 

school  districts,  private  and  parochial  School  and  community  music  are 
schools,  colleges,  universities  and  con-  given  a  prominent  place  at  this  annual 
scrvatories  of  music.  All  teachers  are  event.  The  state  supervisor  assists  in 
classified  according  to  the  type  of  planning  the  daily  programs  in  Music 
work  and  levels  on  which  they  teach.  Hall,  which  is  dedicated  to  good 
This  is  of  inestimable  value  for  re-  music.  A  large  band  shell  was  erected 
search,  for  membership  committees,  to  provide  for  the  performance  of  the 
and  graduate  work.  Newcomers  to  the  many  bands  which  play  and  also  broad- 
state,  transfers  and  new  teachers  en-  cast  during  the  week.  These  cultural 
tering  the  field  are  recognized  wherever  programs  attract  large  and  apprecia- 
possible  and  cited  to  chairmen  as  pro-  tive  audiences, 
spective  workers.  Through  the  efforts  Conclusion 

of  the  state  supervisor,  the  Catholic 

Music  Education  Association  was  org-  looks  back  over  a  period  of 

anized  and  afiiliated  with  the  Ohio  it  is  highly  gratifying  to  see  the 

Music  Education  Association.  '  development  which  has  been  possible 

through  the  wonderful  spirit  and  co- 
Okioana  Library  operation  of  all  concerned.  There 

^  Ohio  is  unique  in  its  Ohioana  col-  have  been  heavy  responsibilities,  many 
lection.  The  state  supervisor  serves  challenges,  and  a  great  opportunity  for 
as  chairman  of  the  music  committee  service.  The  rewards  come  in  the 
which  has  secured  valuable  composi-  realization  that  through  state  supervi- 
tions  and  books  about  music  by  Ohio-  sion  the  lives  of  countless  numbers  of 
ans.  This  is  used  extensively  by  indi-  children  and  adults  have  been  touched 
viduals  and  clubs  in  preparing  pro-  and  enriched  through  contacts  with  tho 
grams  about  Ohio.  Our  Elementary  great  art  of  music. 


Areas  0/ Needed  Research 

in  Music  Education 

By  ARCHIE  N.  JONES  and  GEORGE  K.  EVANS 

Editor’t  Note:  The  reader  is  certain  to  find  that  this  proroeative  contribution 
by  Dr.  Archie  N,  Jones  and  George  K.  Evans  Kill  be  helpful  in  organizing  and  stimulate 
ing  his  thinking  in  the  field  of  music  research.  Dr.  Jones  has  a  long  distinguished 
record  in  music  education.  He  is  currently  President  of  the  Texas  Music  Teachers 
Association,  President  of  the  Texas  Music  Council,  and  is  National  President  of  Phi 
Mu  Alpha.  He  is  Professor  of  Music  Education,  University  of  Texas.  Mr.  Evans,  Kho 
is  working  on  his  doctorate  degree  at  the  University  of  Southern  California,  is  Super¬ 
visor  of  Music,  Meridian,  Mississippi,  and  Director  of  Music  at  Meridian  Junior  College. 


IN  the  past  three  decades,  music  edu¬ 
cation  has  developed  from  a  de¬ 
pendent  and  rather  helpless  in¬ 
fancy  to  lusty,  vigorous  young  man- 
hoo<l.  The  amount  and  extent  of  its 
presentation  in  the  public  schools  has 
been  tremendously  enlarged.  During 
this  period,  the  music  program  has  be¬ 
come  geared  to  the  physical  and  psy¬ 
chological  development  of  the  child ;  it 
has  attempted  to  tailor  itself  to  fit  and 
to  appeal  to  all  children ;  it  has  set  as 
its  goal  the  development  of  a  deep- 
seated  and  abiding  love  for  and  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  music  which  will  enrich  the 
individual  during  his  entire  lifetime. 
Music  for  everyone  has  become  a 
watchword. 

The  basic  philosophy  of  this  child- 
centered  music  program  has  been  fair¬ 
ly  generally  accepted,  and  there  is 
agreement  on  the  major  premises  and 
procedures ;  the  extensive  work  by  the 
various  curriculum  specialists  has  set 
up  a  series  of  effective  methods  to 
cariy-  out  these  procedures. 

We  need  now  to  initiate  painstak¬ 
ing,  careful  research  in  order  to  ob¬ 
tain  specific  answers  to  the  many  un¬ 
solved  details.  The  whole  body  of  the 
new  music  education  needs  to  be  dis¬ 
sected  and  studied  in  detail  with  exten¬ 
sive  experimentation.  We  believe  we 
have  found  the  right  trails,  but  we 


have  not  developed  them  into  high¬ 
ways.  Individual  specialists  have  de¬ 
veloped  techniques  which  are  effective, 
but  they  need  to  be  tested  against  other 
techniques,  and  still  other  techniques 
need  to  be  developed  to  achieve  the 
same  results.  “One  swallow  does  not 
make  a  spring,”  and  the  more  varied 
methods  we  develop  to  achieve  the  ob¬ 
jectives,  the  more  complete  will  be  the 
mastery  on  the  part  of  the  student. 

To  return  to  our  original  analogy, 
the  young  man  is  cognizant  of  broad 
areas  of  knowledge,  but  he  must  now 
specifically  develop  each  of  these  broad 
areas  in  careful,  correct  detail. 

That  this  research  is  badly  needed 
is  readily  evident  to  anyone  who  takes 
a  look  at  the  teaching  of  elementary 
school  music.  In  most  places,  the 
classroom  teacher  is  fioundering  about 
in  chartless  musical  seas,  looking  for¬ 
lornly  for  a  sheltered  harbor.  If  the 
opposite  is  true,  and  she  has  become  a 
strict  “text  bock  follower,”  she  quick¬ 
ly  finds  herself  unable  to  adapt  all  of 
the  “methods”  to  all  of  the  situations 
arising  daily.  The  past  few  years  have 
produced  several  practical  books  to 
help  the  elementary  teacher  in  these 
situations,  but  much  more  work  needs 
to  be  done. 

Even  more  striking  is  the  confusion 
and  lack  of  specific  knowledge  about 
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how  to  teach  music  to  junior  high 
school  children.  Only  by  wide  re¬ 
search  at  this  teaching  level  will  we 
arrive  at  vaKd  information  about  how 
to  bring  music  to  these  children  effec¬ 
tively.  The  confusion  continues  also 
throughout  the  higher  levels  of  educa¬ 
tion.  Everywhere,  w'e  need  more  spe¬ 
cific  information  about  how  music 
learning  takes  place,  and  about  how  we 
should  teach.  Along  with  this,  we 
need  a  close  evaluation  of  the  methods 
now  in  use. 

The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  pose 
some  of  the  outstanding  problems  need¬ 
ing  research  attention  in  the  field  of 
music  education.  Each  problem  is 
approached  from  the  viewpoint  of  the 
most  effective  presentation  of  music  to 
the  child  for  its  optimum  effect  upon 
his  attitude,  interests,  and  background 
of  knowledge. 

Space  will  not  permit  a  detailed  or 
comprehensive  discussion  of  such 
problems;  therefore,  subjects  which 
seem  particularly  significant  have  been 
singled  out  for  discussion: 

1.  The  relationship  of  readiness 
and  interest.  The  subject  of  readiness 
has  had  wide  attention  from  educators 
in  recent  years.  ^Musically,  it  concerns 
itself  with  the  child’s  readiness  to 
carry  a  tune,  produce  an  accurate  rhy¬ 
thmic  response,  play  the  piano,  and 
listen  to  music.  Considerable  research 
has  been  done  on  this  subject,  but 
much  more  factual  data  needs  to  be 
gathered  about  it.  The  particular 
effect  of  enjoyment  and  interest  in  de¬ 
veloping  readiness  is  a  phase  of  the 
readiness  problem  which  should  yield 
much  rewarding  information  upon 
careful  investigation,  and  which 
might  lead  us  to  revise  some  of  the 
tenets  we  now  hold  concerning  read¬ 
iness.  One  phase  of  this  subject  need¬ 
ing  particular  attention  is  interest  at 


the  junior  high  school  level.  We  know 
that  the  drop  in  satisfactory  attitudes 
and  interest  from  the  sixth  grade  to 
the  junior  high  school  is  tremendous, 
since  several  good  studies  in  the  field 
are  available.  However,  we  do  not 
know  why,  and  until  the  reasons  are 
discovered,  we  are  helpless  to  correct 
the  situation. 

2.  The  development  of  rhythmic 
response.  It  is  conceded  by  many  that 
rhythm  must  be  developed  by  broad 
muscular  responses  to  music,  and 
rhythmic  activities  are  continually 
assuming  a  more  prominent  role  in  the 
elementary  program.  Close  study  to 
develop  more  effective  and  varied  tech¬ 
niques  would  be  helpful.  The  place 
of  rhythm  instruments  in  developing 
such  responses  needs  attention.  A  few 
years  ago  a  fever  for  building  rhythm 
bands  swept  the  elementary  grades, 
w'hich  in  some  instances  resulted  in 
detrimental  exploitation  of  the  stu¬ 
dents.  A  reaction  has  since  set  in, 
leading  to  the  abandonment  of  rhy¬ 
thmic  instruments  entirely  by  some 
teachers.  What  is  the  proper  use  of 
these  instruments?  How  extensively 
should  they  be  used?  Controlled  ex¬ 
periments  to  determine  their  effective¬ 
ness  and  limitations  would  be  valu¬ 
able. 

3.  Creative  responses.  Iklany  pro¬ 
cedures  have  been  developed  to  stimu¬ 
late  creative  responses.  Statistical 
studies  of  such  responses,  with  analyses 
of  the  results  to  determine  similarity 
of  response  patterns  would  lend  in¬ 
sight  into  the  manner  in  which  chil¬ 
dren  develop.  The  more  concrete  re¬ 
search  we  have,  the  more  assured  can 
we  be  that  certain  teaching  techniques 
are  valid.  What  are  the  most  common 
types  of  creative  rhythmic  response  at 
different  teaching  levels?.  Of  listen¬ 
ing  response  ?  Of  creating  words  and 
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music  to  songs  ?  Are  certain  types  of 
creative  responses  typical  of  excep¬ 
tional  children,  others  of  average  and 
retarded  children?  While  we  should 
by  no  means  attempt  to  standardize 
creative  responses  (they  are  then  no 
longer  creative  1),  the  more  informa¬ 
tion  we  have  about  what  such  responses 
consist  of,  the  more  we  will  know 
about  evoking  and  interpreting  them. 

4.  Imagination  stimulation.  Elab¬ 
orate  story-telling  procedures  have 
been  worked  up  to  capture  the  interest 
and  imagination  of  children.  Fairy 
tales  are  used  prominently.  A  typical 
example  of  such  devices  is  an  attempt 
to  explain  musical  transposition  by 
having  the  notes  live  in  Mr.  F’s  house, 
or  Mr.  A’s  house.  Study  of  these  in¬ 
terest-winning  techniques  to  determ¬ 
ine  whether  they  aid  or  clutter  up  the 
learning  process  would  be  helpful.  In 
imitative  play,  is  it  more  effectual  for 
a  child  to  be  a  fairy  prince  or  dragon 
— ^something  entirely  imaginary,  than 
to  be  a  fire-engine  or  truck — something 
concrete,  out  of  his  everyday  experi¬ 
ence?  Does  he  learn  more  quickly  by 
introducing  a  learning  crutch  like  F’s 
house,  or  is  he  able  to  grasp  the  con¬ 
cept  of  tonality  without  the  added 
step  ?  There  has  been  much  argument 
pro  and  con  about  the  value  of  these 
procedures.  What  is  needed  is  con¬ 
trolled  experimentation  to  prove  their 
effectiveness  or  ineffectiveness. 

5.  Th^  listening  program.  Just 
how  do  children  listen  to  music  ?  We 
have  developed  many  methods  of  pre¬ 
senting  music  to  children  to  develop 
their  interest  in  it.  Are  they  consci¬ 
ous  of  musical  form  as  they  listen  ?  Do 
they  use  their  imagination  extensively 
in  creating  stories  and  images  to  go 
with  the  music  ?  A  close  evaluation 
of  what  children  hear,  and  what  they 


think  about  while  listening  would  help 
us  to  plan  more  effective  listening  les¬ 
sons.  ' 

6.  Sight-reading.  Present  methods 
of  sight-reading  need  evaluation. 
While  several  new  systems  have  been 
recently  developed,  they  need  testing 
to  determine  their  eflicacy.  Especially 
at  the  elementary  level,  the  sight¬ 
reading  programs  need  to  be  proved 
justifiable,  and  studies  should  include 
investigation  of  just  how  extensive 
sight-reading  ability  and  theoretical 
study  are  necessary  to  musical  enjoy¬ 
ment  and  understanding.  Is  it  possi¬ 
ble  we  are  still  being  too  technical 
about  elementary  school  music,  and 
that  less  theoretical  content  would  be 
desirable?  Only  objective  study  of 
both  sides  of  this  problem  can  give  us 
valid  conclusions. 

7.  Retarded  and  defective  singers. 
Progress  in  correcting  defective  sing¬ 
ers  has  been  extensive  in  recent  years, 
and  thanks  to  the  diligent  efforts  of 
music  educators,  terms  like  “mono¬ 
tone”  and  “tone-deaf”  are,  happily,  on 
their  way  to  extinction.  However, 
standardized  correction  procedures  are 
still  needed,  as  well  as  much  more  de¬ 
tailed  study  of  people  that  are  musical¬ 
ly  retarded.  The  correlation  of  musi¬ 
cal  retardation  and  retardation  in 
other  fields  needs  further  investigation. 
So  often,  compensation  for  slowness  in 
other  fields  can  be  made  by  aptness  in 
music  1  Extensive  studies  of  various 
singing  defects  to  determine  whether 
it  is  muscular  tension,  lack  of  listen¬ 
ing  closely,  or  other  factors  which 
cause  the  defect,  along  with  remedies 
for  them, -could  be  put  to  good  use. 

8.  New  techniques  in  piano  teach¬ 
ing.  A  reappraisal  of  all  piano  meth¬ 
ods  has  been  in  progress  during  recent 
years,  and  one  of  its  chief  results  has 
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been  a  rapid  increase  in  group  piano 
teaching.  Many  aspects  of  these 
changes  of  method  need  investigation, 
such  as:  (a)  Theory  taught  as  a  sep¬ 
arate  unit  of  study  being  replaced  by 
limiting  technic  to  that  incorjwrated 
in  the  pieces  being  studied;  (b)  Be¬ 
ginning  instruction  with  students  play¬ 
ing  in  all  tonalities  instead  of  in  a 
single  tonality.  Also  needed  is  a  study 
of  practicing  and  memorizing  habits 
of  students,  and  experiments  as  to  how 
they  may  be  made  more  effective. 

9.  Scale  names.  An  area  of  con¬ 
tinual  controversy  is  solfege  versus  let¬ 
ter  names  versus  scale  numbers  in 
singing  tones  of  the  scale.  Most  musi¬ 
cians  argue  for  the  system  they  have 
been  taught.  Conclusive  evidence  lo 
indicate  one  most  efficient  system 
would  do  much  to  simplify  and  stand¬ 
ardize  this  phase  of  music  education. 
The  studies  made  thus  far  have  not 
been  conclusive  enough,  to.  prove  any 
one  method  superior.  Wide  research, 
in  which  large  numbers  of  music  edu¬ 
cators  would  participate  with  a  truly 
objective  outlook,  could  solve  this  prob¬ 
lem. 

10.  Contemporary  music.  Children 
accept  contemporary  musical  idioms 
much  more  rapidly  than  do  their 
teachers.  The  music  that  reflects  our 
era  is  significant,  and  each  child  should 
have  enough  contact  with  it  to  know 
where  music  is  heading.  A  check  to 
determine  which  types  of  contempor¬ 
ary  music  children  prefer,  their  rela¬ 
tive  liking  for  contemporary  music 
when  compared  with  music  of  the  past, 
and  similar  subjects  would  do  much 
to  determine  the  extent  to  which  con¬ 
temporary  music  should  be  included 
in  the  curriculum.  This  problem, 
which  has  been  largely  side-stepped, 
needs  much  attention.  Another  aspect 


of  this  subject  is  the  extent  to  which 
traditional  theory  and  harmony 
courses  need  to  be  changed  to  include 
contemporary  harmonic  developments. 

11.  Faidiy  inionaiion.  The  prob¬ 
lem  of  singers  and  choruses  being 
sharp  and  flat  has  always  plagued  vo¬ 
cal  specialists.  Could  not  some  ob¬ 
jective,  careful  study  of  this  problem 
be  attempted  to  discover  underlying 
causes  and  their  remedies  ?  Probably 
no  problem  is  more  prevalent,  and  very 
little  effective  research  has  been  under¬ 
taken  to  fin(i  cures  for  it. 

12.  Music  in  adult  education. 
Certein  age  Jimits  have  been  set  by 
various  experimenters,  beyond  which 
it  is  advised  that  difficulty  in  learning 
will  be  encountered.  An  important 
question  is  to  what  extent  does  this 
apply  to  musical  learning  and  experi¬ 
ence.  Many  adults  are  taking  even¬ 
ing  courses  in  various  phases  of  music 
as  an  aid  to  cultural  living.  If  age  has 
an  effect  on  the  acquisition  of  muscu¬ 
lar  skills,  such  as  piano  playing,  are 
there  not  a  sufficient  number  of  activi¬ 
ties  in  music  which  do  not  involve 
muscular  skills,  but  which  might  well 
add  to  the  cultural  background  of 
adults  ?  Does  the  psychology  of  learn¬ 
ing  apply  also  to  the  acquisition  of 
skills,  and  what  are  the  specific  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  adult  in  adding  to  his 
musical  background  ? 

13.  Trends  in  teacher  specializa¬ 
tion.  Newer  trends  in  music  educa¬ 
tion  are  showing  less  and  less  empha¬ 
sis  upon  the  “all-around”  music  teach¬ 
er.  A  high  degree  of  specialization  is 
in  evidence,  and  certification  regula¬ 
tions  are  beginning  to  reflect  the  trend. 
If  it  continues,  how  will  it  affect  the 
music  programs  of  the  smaller  schools 
which  cannot  afford  to  engage  more 
than  one  music  teacher?  How  large 
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must  a  community  be  in  order  to  sup-  earlier,  space  does  not  permit  further 


port  specialization  in  music  ?  Another 
definite  trend  is  the  use  of  home  room 
teachers  as  music  teachers  in  grades 
one,  two,  and  three,  and  the  use  of 
special  music  teachers  in  grades  four, 
five,  and  six.  Certainly  this  is  an  im¬ 
provement  over  the  days  when  all  of 
the  music  in  the  grades  was  taught  by 
the  home  room  teacher,  but  in  the  pro¬ 
cess,  is  there  a  danger  of  losing  the 
child’s  interest  in  music  at  a  time 
when  that  interest  is  most  easily  de¬ 
veloped  ?  The  implications  of  these 
trends  deserve  close  and  careful  study. 

14.  Minors  for  music  majors. 
Some  years  ago,  each  teacher  in  train¬ 
ing  took  one  or  more  minors  with  the 
idea  of  teaching  subjects  in  addition 
to  music.  Now  the  training  of  a 
music  teacher  takes  so  long  that  it  is 
next  to  impossible  to  acquire  a  suffi¬ 
cient  number  of  credits  to  constitute 
a  minor.  Have  we  lost  in  this  process 
a  valuable  addition  not  only  to  the 
background  of  the  teacher,  but  to  the 
students,  through  an  over-narrow  spe¬ 
cialization  ?  By  the  same  token,  is  so 
much  music  in  the  major  study  condu¬ 
cive  to  narrow’ness  in  the  final  pro¬ 
duct?  This  is  a  question  which  is  at 
present  causing  concern  in  many  col¬ 
leges  and  universities. 

These  14  subject  headings  do  not 
by  any  means  exhaust  the  problems 
facing  music  education.  They  are 
drawn  largely  from  the  areas  of  pub¬ 
lic  school  music  teacher  training,  and 
music  education  administration.  Other 
areas  having  manifold  problems  are 
pre-instrumental  and  instrumental  pro¬ 
grams;  the  relation  of  the  junior  col¬ 
lege  music  program  to  the  programs 
of  the  high  school  and  senior  college; 
the  teaching  of  theoretical  subjects  at 
the  high  school  level.  There  are  many 
more  problems  as  well.  As  stated 


discussion.  It  is  hoped  that  this  arti¬ 
cle  may  result  in  further  analysis  and 
cataloguing  of  problems  in  the  field  of 
music  education. 

The  first  step  in  developing  a  re¬ 
search  program  such  as  the  above  is  of 
course  setting  up  projects  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  advanced  degree  work  in  the 
colleges  and  universities.  Too  often 
when  such  projects  are  completed,  the 
reports  are  filed  as  theses  or  disserta¬ 
tions  in  the  libraries,  and  remain  there 
for  use  only  by  future  generations  of 
researchers  Ideally,  these  research  re¬ 
ports  should  be  widely  published,  espe¬ 
cially  if  the  research  has  been  success¬ 
ful  and  significant. 

Methods  and  techniques  of  teachers 
should  then  be  changed  in  line  with 
the  new  truths.  Even  this,  however,  is 
not  enough.  All  teachers  of  music 
everywhere  must  become  research 
minded,  not  only  in  adopting  the  re¬ 
search  discoveries  of  others,  but  in  re¬ 
fining  and  adding  to  these  discoveries 
by  research  work  of  their  own.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  research 
work  does  not  consist  exclusively  of 
projects  set  up  in  a  laboratory  in  order 
to  discover  isolated  truths.  Each  class¬ 
room  is  a  laboratory,  and  each  teacher 
is  a  research  worker  whether  she  wants 
to  be  or  not.  If  she  finds  a  new  truth 
by  constant  obse.rvation,  and  then 
changes  her  procedures  accordingly, 
and  makes  her  discoveries  known  to 
others,  she  is  in  truth  as  much  a  re¬ 
search  worker  as  is  the  scientist  in  the 
laboratory.  And  it  is  from  both  the 
scientist  in  his  laboratary,  and  the 
teacher  in  the  classroom  that  discov¬ 
eries  will  come,  and  for  maximum 
growth  in  the  music  education  of  the 
child  each  is  equally  important  and 
co-responsible. 
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IN  order  to  function  satisfactorily 
in  contemporary  society  it  is 
necessary  to  develop  children  who 
have  experience,  information,  and  a 
sensitivity  to  values  which  will  pro¬ 
duce  a  desire  to  participate  actively, 
thus  enabling  them  to  function  satis¬ 
factorily  in  all  situations.  A  glance 
at  the  history  of  the  past  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  years  of  school  music 
leaves  little  doubt  as  to  its  importance 
in  the  school  curriculum  and  the  many 
contributions  this  art  can  and  does 
make  to  the  over-all  education  picture. 

Music  practices  in  the  elementary 
grades  need  to  be  brought  into  line 
with  contemporary  educational  phil¬ 
osophies  and  techniques.  A  broad  and 
basic  concept  of  music,  which  includes 
self-expression,  understanding,  and 
the  development  of  skills,  will  lead  to 
tolerance,  personal  abilities,  and  an 
awareness  of  pattern  and  beauty.  A 
child’s  happy  relationship  with  music 
as  a  skill  and  an  art  will  result  from 
a  competent  approach  to  the  teaching 
of  music  in  the  elementary  grades.  It 
should  always  be  remembered  that 
early  desires  and  satisfactions,  as  well 
as  actions  and  reactions,  condition 
later  growth  and  attitudes. 


The  Elementary  Teacher 

A  successful  teacher  of  music  in  the 
elementary  grades  needs  to  have  as 
broad  an  academic  and  musical  back¬ 
ground  as  is  possible  in  the  training 
period.  The  training  in  music  should 
include  both  vocal  and  instrumental 
instruction.  The  extent  of  musical 
experiences  should  be  such  as  to  give 
a  personal  realization  of  the  artistic, 
cultural,  aesthetic,  and  spiritual  values 
of  music.  It  is  imperative  that  a  full 
realization  of  the  social  significance  of 
music  should  be  coupled  with  a  func¬ 
tioning  knowledge  of  child  psychology 
and  a  clear  concept  of  educational 
goals. 

Only  those  who  enjoy  close  and  con¬ 
tinued  contact  with  small  children 
should  aspire  to  be  teachers  in  the  ele¬ 
mentary  grades.  The  minimum  re¬ 
quirements  may  be  briefly  stated  as 
follows. 

Physical  Requirements.  The  mini¬ 
mum  physical  requirements  for  teach¬ 
ing  music  to  children  at  the  elemen¬ 
tary  grade  level  are,  (1)  a  pitch  sense, 
so  that  the  intonation  of  the  tune  line 
will  be  correct;  (2)  a  rhythmic  sense, 
so  that  the  flow  of  the  music  and  the 
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rhythmic  patterns  will  be  correct ;  and  opportunity  to  operate  jointly  for  mu- 
(3)  an  acceptable  singing  voice,  so  tual  benefit. 

that  songs  presented  by  rote  will  be  as  These  personal  qualifications  may 
near  an  ideal  pattern  as  possible.  give  the  impression  that  nothing  short 
Pianistic  Ability.  The  teacher,  of  a  paragon  will  succeed  as  an  elemen- 
especially  in  the  first  three  grades,  tary  teacher.  However,  it  is  generally 
needs  to  be  able  to  play  the  piano  suffi-  conceded  that  “teachers  are  human 
ciently  for  the  various  music  activities  beings”  and  the  all-over  personal  need 
for  these  grade  levels.  After  the  chil-  retention  of  human  qualities 

dren  have  learned  to  sing  a  song,  an  which  are  characteristic  of  all  men  by 
accompaniment  played  artistically  is  being  sympathetic,  compassionate  and 
a  great  asset.  Even  with  availability  aware  of  human  frailties.  It  is  heart- 
and  expert  use  of  recordings,  certain  ening  to  know  that  various  personality 
activities,  especially  rhythmic  and  ere-  traits  can  be  improved  greatly  and 
ative,  suffer  unless  the  teacher  has  that  results  from  sincere  effort  along 
sufficient  keyboard  technique.  this  line  are  quickly  noticeable. 

PenoMd  (jmdificatimu,.  Much  has  paragraphs  arc 

hcen  written  about  the  necessity  for  a  *)“"«  8«i«ral  m  scope  and  ideal  in  na- 
dcsirable  personality  hecanse  its  pres-  »  background  for  the 

ence  or  its  lack  is  apparent  in  every  Jifcussion  of  a  few  practical  qn^ions 
contact  the  teacher  has  both  social  and  f'J  f  ‘1>«  “>1™  q»«‘>0“  of, 

personal.  It  would  include  such  items  1“  "’"fse  clemen- 

as  a  pleasant  attitude  toward  everyone  17  ‘o  do  a  errfu- 

j  1  .  able  lob  of  teaching  music?  The 

and  everything,  in  other  words,  a  posi-  ^  .r.-  • 

.  /  j  T  j  answer  to  this  major  question  is  un- 

tive  instead  of  a  negative  attitude,  or  ,  .  , ,  «  »  u  1  a  t 

®  ,  ...  deniably  yes,”  but  the  acceptance  of 

extroversion  as  contrasted  with  intro- 

version  trelntitWy  or  dependability  so  fj^eis,  any  one  of 

that  unwavering  confidence  is  present ; 

or  success. 

sincerity  which  reflects  an  honestv  of  ,  .r  m  i  m  •  • 

.  ,  .  .  .  ,  .  1.,  (1)  What  of  the  Teacher  Trammg 

mind  and  intention;  industry  which  Ta*  e 

f  •  e  11-  a  a  fi-  ProgTamf  The  mere  listing  of  re¬ 
stems  from  intelligent  steadfastness  .  ,  .  .  , 

,  ,  ,.  ,  quired  music  courses  in  the  curriculum 

and  habitual  diligence;  tact  vjich  prospective  elementary  teachers 

comes  from  a  delicate,  sympathetic  insufficient.  Until 

perception  and  gives  an  adroitness  in  departments  have  a  real- 

successfully  meeting  the  requirements  the  problem  and  see  to  it 

of  a  situation ;  jnitiative  which  demon-  that  these  courses  are  taught  by  in- 
strates  energy  Md  aptitude  to  intro-  formed  and  experienced  persons,  no 
duce  courses  of  action ;  willingness  number  of  credits  in  music  courses 
construed  to  ijiean  desirous  of  and  however  large,  will  be  adequate.  .Any 
ready  to  perform  duties  not  only  re-  adviser  who  knows  the  utility  value  of 
quired  but  beVond  the  terms  of  con-  music,  especially  in  the  primary 
tract ;  imagination  connoting  the  exer-  grades,  will  encourage  the  taking  of 
cise  of  plasticity  and  creative  powers ;  courses  which  are  designed  to  actually 
and  cooperatweness  which  has  the  (not  theoretically)  meet  this  need, 
aspects  of  modesty  and  welcomes  Any  student  who  shows  talent  and  in- 
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terest  in  music  should  be  definitely  en¬ 
couraged  to  attain  a  college  minor  or 
concentration  in  music  education.  The 
problem  of  adequate  teacher  training 
in  music  for  elementary  teachers  will 
be  solved  only  when  Deans,  Heads  of 
Departments,  and  Advisors  are  aware 
of  what  actually  (not  theoretically) 
goes  on  in  an  elementary  classroom. 

(2)  What  has  happened  to  Ele¬ 
mentary  Musis  Stipervision?  To  be 
practical,  it  must  be  recognized  that 
there  are  classroom  teachers  now  em¬ 
ployed  who  nee<l  assistance  in  some  or 
all  phases  of  music  education.  The 
circuit  music  teacher  who  called  once 
a  month  or  at  other  specified  intervals 
and  was  glorified  by  the  name  of  sup¬ 
ervisor  has  practically  disappeared.  It 
is  surprising  that  it  has  taken  so  long 
for  general  and  music  educators  to 
realize  that  so  thin  a  spreading  of  one 
person  could  be  nothing  but  ineffective. 
However,  in  systems  of  certain  size 
there  is  much  administrative  work, 
over-all  planning,  and-technical  assist¬ 
ance  which  can  and  should  be  done  by 
a  specially  trained  person  who  is  called 
a  music  supervisor  and  does  supervi¬ 
sion  work. 

According  to  modern  school  prac¬ 
tices,  the  elementary  principal  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  quality  of  instruc¬ 
tion  which  takes  place  in  the  school 
building  to  which  he  is  assigned.  How¬ 
ever,  in  most  instances  where  a  subject 
supervisor  is  employed,  a  cooperative 
plan  functions  where  the  principal  and 
the  music  supervisor  jointly  accept  re¬ 
sponsibility  and  support  each  other. 
Some  schools  have  specially  trained 
music  personnel  who  are  designated  as 
music  consultants  who  assist  the  ele¬ 
mentary  teacher  with  her  music  prob¬ 
lems  “on  call.”  As  ideal  and  demo¬ 
cratic  as  this  arrangement  seems,  it  is 


usually  the  good  teacher  who  requests 
assistance  while  the  poor  teacher  due 
to  fear  or  ignorance  of  her  need,  strug¬ 
gles  along  in  her  inadequate  way. 

The  following  definitions  approved 
by  the  Music  Educators  National  Con¬ 
ference  (Bulletin  No.  18)  should  help 
in  clarification  of  terminology. 

(a)  Director — used  in  larger  cities 
to  indicate  a  chief  supervisor,  sometimes 
called  a  directing  supervisor.  This  in¬ 
dividual  is  responsible  for  the  coordina¬ 
tion  of  the  whole  program  of  music  in 
a  system  and  has  many  administrative 
duties. 

(b)  Supervisor — should  be  applied 
only  to  persons  responsible  for  guiding 
the  teaching  of  others. 

(c)  Supervising  Instructor  —  indi¬ 
cates  an  individual  who  has  instructional 
duties,  but  who  combines  with  them  the 
giving  of  help  and  guidance  to  other 
teachers. 

(d)  Teacher  or  instructor — should 
be  used  for  a  person  whose  duties  con¬ 
sist  of  the  actual  instruction  of  pupils. 

(e)  Consultant  or  Resource  Teacher 
—one  who  asists  on  call. 

(3)  Whai  of  the  Special  Music 
Teacher  who  is  assigned  to  an  Elemen¬ 
tary  School  Budding?  Because  so 
often  this  person  was  a  trained  musi¬ 
cian  but  not  a  real  teacher,  this  type 
of  music  assistance  has  received  some 
black  marks.  However  if  this  person 
is  a  trained  music  educator,  interested 
in  the  development  of  children  through 
music,  he  is  vitally  important.  This 
is  especially  true  in  schools  which 
have  many  permanent  teachers  who 
are  inadequately  prepared  to  utilize 
music  in  their  school  day  or  to  pre¬ 
sent  its  technical  aspects. 

Many  wise  elementary  school  prin¬ 
cipals  are  using  the  “Flair”  technique 
for  selecting  teachers  to  serve  in  their 
bnildings  where  adequate  music  assist¬ 
ance  is  not  available.  By  this  is  meant 
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the  selection  of  a  teacher  for  a  regular  (5)  What  music  material  should 


grade  assignment  who  has  a  flair  for 
music  and  has  training  and  experience 
in  teaching  music.  This  selected 
teacher  takes  initiative  in  music  activi¬ 
ties  which  involve  the  whole  school 
such  as  choir,  orchestra,  ensembles, 
etc.,  and  is  regarded  as  a  music  con¬ 
sultant  by  the  rest  of  the  faculty.  This 
added  responsibility  is  compensated 
for  by  additional  salary  or  by  relief 
from  other  duties  outside  her  class¬ 
room.  While  this  arrangement  has  de¬ 
fects,  it  has  proven  successful  in  many 
instances.  However,  the  supply  of 
this  unique  type  of  teacher  is  limited 
and  is  related  to  the  suggestions  made 
earlier  in  this  article  to  college  advi¬ 
sers. 

(4)  What  musical  activities  should 
he  experienced  at  the  elementary  level? 
Many  books  have  been  written  about 
the  various  types  of  activities  involv¬ 
ing  music  which  are  proper  and  pro¬ 
fitable  for  elementary  school  children. 
They  may  be  briefly  stated  as  singing, 
playing,  dancing,  listening  and 'creat¬ 
ing.  These  are  not  isolated  activities 
because  two  or  all  of  them  may  be  in¬ 
volved  in  the  same  experience;  how¬ 
ever,  one  item  may  be  the  focal  point 
at  a  given  time.  Skills  and  apprecia¬ 
tions  should  be  the  ultimate  goal 
toward  which  these  activities  lead. 
The  extent  of  attainment  may  depend 
upon  the  material  used  and  the  method 
of  presentation. 

Many  important  questions,  especial¬ 
ly  those  dealing  with  grade  level 
attainments  and  specific  teaching 
techniques  merit  discussion  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  desirable  music  activities 
but  considerable  reference  material  Is 
available  for  those  who  sincerely  de¬ 
sire  to  find  assistance  for  their  speci¬ 
fic  problems. 


be  used?  Practically  all  selection  of 
material  should  be  made  with  two 
chief  aims  in  mind;  that  of  (a)  utility 
value,  which  includes  interest,  new 
problems  to  be  presented,  etc.,  and  (b) 
artistic  worth.  Both  of  these  aims 
should  be  served.  Most  elementary 
schools  are  equipped  with  basic  music 
textbooks  to  be  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  children.  This  material  wdll 
need  to  be  supplemented  as  the  need 
arises. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  basic 
music  textbooks  have  been  compiled 
by  editors  who  are  well  informed  as 
to  reading  readiness  procedures  and 
techniques.  The  manuals  for  teachers 
which  accompany  these  various  texts 
indicate  clearly  how  the  material  was 
intended  to  be  used  to  achieve  an  ade¬ 
quate  background  for  reading  read¬ 
iness  as  well  as  the  intial  steps  in  the 
actual  reading  of  new  music.  It 
should  not  be  necessary  to  indicate  the 
importance  of  a  careful  study  of  these 
accompanying  manuals  but  many  ele¬ 
mentary  teachers  fail  to  do  this  and 
so  their  teaching  is  ineffective. 

These  manuals  are  written  for  the 
use  of  average  teachers  with  average 
children  in  the  average  grade  situation. 
Therefore,  it  should  be  understood 
that  deviation  from  content  and  sug¬ 
gested  techniqm?s  are  not  only  permis¬ 
sible  but  very  desirable.  Still  they 
are  the  finest  and  most  readily  avail¬ 
able  of  all  elementary  grade  music 
teaching  aids  and  deserve  careful  in¬ 
vestigation  and  study. 

A  good  teacher  always  has  enriched 
her  teaching  by  addition  of  materials 
and  techniques  to  meet  the  need  of  her 
class,  but  she  builds  upon  a  clear  un¬ 
derstanding  of  general  sequence  and 
teaching  procedure.  Good  elementary 
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teachers  always  have  made  use  of 
music  manuals  which  accompany  the 
basic  text  which  they  are  using  as  they 
are  the  most  logical  place  to  turn  for 
assistance.  A  plea  is  here  made  to 
new,  inexperienced  or  inadequately 
prepared  elementary  teachers  to  utilize 
this  splendid  source. 

In  oonclusiou,  let  all  administra¬ 
tors,  general  educators,  and  music  edu¬ 
cators  recognize  the  fact  that  the  per¬ 
formance  perfection  which  secondary 
school  students  and  adults  attain  is 
built  upon  the  foundations  established 
in  the  elementary  grades.  Further, 
and  more  important,  the  attitudes 
toward  all  fine  arts,  the  utilization  of 
these  arts  for  richer  living,  and  the 
over-all  appreciations  are  directly  re¬ 
lated  to  the  attitudes  and  abilities  of 
those  in  charge  of  elementary  class¬ 
rooms. 
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CHIIDRIN  ENJOY  MUSIC 
MORE  AND  LEARN  MUSICAL 
SKILLS  FASTER  WITH 


BIRCHARD  BASIC  SERIES 
ProvicRng  on  Eiglit*Poiiit 
Program  for  Music  Education 

1.  Singing  Experience 

2.  Rhythmic  Experience 

3.  Development  of  Reading 
Skills 

4.  Creative  Experience 

5.  Combined  Singing  and  In¬ 
strumental  Experience 

6.  Appreciation 

7.  Correlation  with  the  General 
Curriculum 

8.  Dramatic  Experience 

Books  for  Each  Grade,  I-VIII  •  Two 
Combination  Books,  I-IV  and  I-Vin  * 
Manuals  for  the  Teacher .  •  Piano 
Accompaniments 


Ten  albums  of  RCA  Victor  Records 
in  either  of  two  speeds,  “78’*  or 
“45”,  with  singers  from  the  Robert 
Shaw  Chorale. 


Creative  Music 

By  GLADYS  TIPTON 

Editor's  yote:  Dr.  Gladys  Tipton,  Associate  Professor  of  Music  Education, 
University  of  California,  has  long  been  known  as  an  ardent  exponent  of  a  functional 
creative  music  program  for  the  elementary  school  child.  Formerly  at  the  University 
of  Tennessee,  she  is  in  great  demand  as  a  creative  music  workshop  consultant.  Whether 
as  writer  or  as  speaker  she  stimulates  in  her  associates  a  desire  to  share  with  her  the 
joy  and  profitable  music  experiences  which  are  to  be  derived  from  creating  music. 

Her  article  is  an  adventure  into  the  rarely  explored  elementary  school  music  adven¬ 
ture  of  creating  music  for  personal  satisfaction. 


PROBABLY  at  no  time  in  human 
history  has  there  been  so  great 
.a  need  for  creativeness — for  the 
wholeness  of  individual  living  day  by 
day  which  sets  as  much  store  upon 
educated  emotions  as  upon  educated 
minds.  Threatened  from  without  by 
a  totalitarian  ideology  which  excludes 
creative  thought,  and  disquieted  with¬ 
in  by  individual  inertia  resulting  from 
an  increasing  trend  toward  “sitting  on 
the  sidelines  and  watching  someone 
else  do  it,”  we  need  as  never  before 
to  dig  deep  in  order  to  find  and  to  be¬ 
come  our  best  selves.  Each  of  us  must 
do  his  own  digging,  however.  No  one 
else  can  do  it  for  us. 

It  is  in  this  respect  that  music,  as 
one  of  the  expressive  arts,  can  func¬ 
tion  in  a  vital  way  for  every  girl  and 
boy  in  our  classrooms.  In  fact,  under 
eertain  circumstances  well  within  the 
reach  of  every  teacher,  creative  experi¬ 
ences  in  music  often  begin  to  grow  al¬ 
most  of  their  own  accord.  And  as 
teachers  better  learn  how  to  help  chil¬ 
dren  release  and  express  their  emo¬ 
tions  in  musically  satisfying  ways, 
they  are  cultivating  a  quality  of  hu¬ 
man  growth  which  is  not  only  desper¬ 
ately  needed,  but  all  too  often  over¬ 
looked.  What,  then,  is  this  experi¬ 
ence  called  creative  music? 

A  flash  of  melody  as  Mary  soars 


high  in  the  playground  swing;  a  jum¬ 
ble  of  rhythmic  figures  gradually  shap¬ 
ing  into  a  persistent  pattern  as  George 
experiments  with  the  bongo  drum;  a 
community  of  thinking  and  feeling  to¬ 
gether  as  players  in  a  high  school 
orchestra  thoughtfully  interpret  the 
score;  a  new  descant  or  school  song 
“made  up”  by  John  or  Sue  or  Paul — 
here  are  a  few  samples  taken  at  ran¬ 
dom  from  innumerable  musical  experi¬ 
ences  in  our  schools.  Each  of  them 
bears  the  stamp  of  creativeness. 
Thumbnail  sketches,  to  be  sure,  but 
taken  together,  they  illustrate  by  im¬ 
plication  some  of  the  common  charac¬ 
teristics  of  creative  musical  expression. 

For  one  thing,  these  children  are 
ordinary  girls  and  boys.  They  are  not 
necessarily  special  individuals  en¬ 
dowed  with  special  musical  abilities. 
However,  these  ordinary  girls  and  boys 
have'  discovered  a  number  of  musical 
ways  in  which  to  express  their  own 
“special”  feelings.  Thus  we  might 
say  that  musical  creativeness,  far  from 
being  the  exclusive  possession  of  a  gift¬ 
ed  few,  is  a  potential  freely  given  to 
all  human  beings.  Like  other  human 
characteristics,  however,  native  en¬ 
dowment  and  environmental  circum¬ 
stances  combine  to  make  wide  indi¬ 
vidual  divergencies  in  the  pattern  of 
creativeness.  Individual  differences 
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operate  to  the  extent,  then,  that  where¬ 
as  Johnny  may  develop  an  extremely 
simple  and  obvious  musical  response 
which  is  satisfying  to  him,  Joe  may 
reach  out  for  more  complex  and  subtle 
ways  to  express  his  ideas. 

Then  again,  the  variety  of  musical 
activities  mentioned  would  suggest 
that  all  areas  of  musical  experiences 
have  creative  potentialities  and  that 
no  single  activity  has  a  corner  on  cre¬ 
ativeness,  as  such.  This  is  true  if  for 
no  other  reason  than  because  crcative- 
ness  is  an  expressive  quality  residing 
in  human  beings.  It  can  never  be 
thought  of  as  the  musical  activity  it¬ 
self.  And  so,  singing,  responding  in 
dramatic  and  rhythmic  ways,  playing 
instruments,  listening  responsively, 
and  “making  up,”  are  simply  avenues 
of  musical  expression  which,  according 
to  the  depths  of  human  feeling  evoked, 
may  or  may  not  possess  creative  quali¬ 
ties. 

A  creative  musical  experience  is  as 
simple  a  thing  as  “being  one’s  self,” 
musically  speaking.  Young  children 
who  are  unhampered  by  prematurely 
imposed  adult  standards,  and  unre¬ 
stricted  in  the  freedom  of  their  musi¬ 
cal  expression,  know  intuitively  what 
this  means,  for  they  frequently  sing 
or  play  or  dance  their  feelings  in  musi¬ 
cal  ways  that  are  uniquely  self-fulfill¬ 
ing.  These  spontaneous  musical  re¬ 
sponses  often  possess  strikingly  orig¬ 
inal  and  poetic  qualities,  even  though 
the  resulting  musical  product  as  a 
whole  is  likely  to  be  crude.  But  it  is 
precisely  these  qualities  which,  in  the 
process  of  releasing  the  inner  self, 
bridge  the  gap  between  stolid  conform¬ 
ity  to  routine  or  set  pattern  on  the 
one  hand,  and  imaginative  musical 
portrayal  of  personal  feelings  on  the 


other.  Between  these  two  extremes  lie 
all  degrees  of  creativeness. 

When  children  learn  that  honest 
musical  projections  of  their  feelings 
are  accepted  as  a  matter  of  course,  then 
the  naturalness  of  singing  or  pla^'ing 
or  dancing  “how  I  feel”  becomes  the 
springboard  for  lasting  emotional  and 
musical  growth.  It  is  at  this  critical 
juncture  that  creative  expression  some¬ 
times  colnes  td  a  dead  end,  however. 
Granted  that  the  first  requisite  for  fos¬ 
tering  creativeness  is  to  establish  a 
feeling  of  individual  security  as  chil¬ 
dren  freely  express  themselves  in  musi¬ 
cal  ways,  still  it  is  only  the  first  step, 
and  we  dare  not  stop  at  this  point. 
Creativeness  is  never  a  static  affair.  It 
must  move  forward  or  wither  away.‘ 
Thus,  freedom  to  “be  one’s  self”  musi¬ 
cally  ’is  not  enough  unless  individual 
musical  growth  keeps  pace  with  the 
growing  self.  In  this  respect,  then, 
children  who  are  engaged  in  authentic 
creative  endeavor  throw  out  “feelers” 
for  musical  understandings  and  skills 
when  they  are  needed.  And  the  per¬ 
ceptive  teacher,  perhaps  having  anti¬ 
cipated  these  needs,  wisely  extends  the 
musical  experience  in  that  direction. 

There  is  actually  only  one  basic  re¬ 
quisite  for  cultivating  creative  music 
in  the  classroom — a  creative  teacher. 
Whenever  we  find  children  whose 
musical  responses  are  colored  with  a 
high  degree  of  originality,  we  are 
likely  to  find  in  the  background  a 
teacher  who  is  imaginative  and  re¬ 
sourceful,  and  who  has  the  kind  of 
faith  in  children  that  inspires  creative 
expression.  This  kind  of  teacher  will 
unfailingly  provide  a  musical  environ¬ 
ment  in  which  creativeness  thrives,  in¬ 
cluding  among  other  things,  breadth 
and  variety  of  musical  activities,  ade¬ 
quate  time  and  space  and  materials  for 
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individual  and  group  exploration  in 
music,  and  attractive  “music  corners” 
to  lure  the  curious.  He  may  also  be 
musically  skilled,  and  if  so^  it  is  all 
to  the  good.  However,  this  is  not 
necessarily  the  determining  factor,  for 
in  the  beginning  it  is  the  attitude  of 
the  teacher  far  more  than  his  musical 
skill,  which  sets  the  emotional  climate 
of  the  classroom,  thereby  either  invit¬ 
ing  or  discouraging  creative  endeavor. 
In  any  case,  this  is  the  point  where 
the  music  consultant  is  usually  brought 
into  the  picture — either  to  work  co¬ 
operatively  w’ith  classroom  teachers 
and  children,  or  to  help  individually 
in  utilizing  a  wide  variety  of  musical 
resources  and  in  mastering  certain 
musical  skills  needed  to  give  the  cre¬ 
ative  experience  impetus.  The  sixth 
grade  children  who  had  composed  a 
song  of  unusual  appeal,  and  who  then 
sought  musical  assistance  in  harmon¬ 
izing  it,  might  be  cited  here  as  an  ex¬ 
ample.  By  strumming  various  chord 
progressions  on  the  autoharp  they  had 
been  able  to  work  out  a  satisfactory 
three-part  arrangement,  except  for  one 
spot  which  required  the  use  of  a 
rather'  complex  modulation.  The 
problem  was  discussed  at  some  length 
w’ith  the  music  consultant,  and  eventu¬ 
ally  two  or  three  possibilities  were 
suggested,  from  which  one  was  finally 
chosen. 

Once  teachers  catch  the  “feel”  of 
musical  creativenes,  it  is  not  difficult 
to  recognize  it  and  to  develop  it  in 
simple  ways.  Sometimes  it  merely  in¬ 
volves  the  recognition  of  tentative,  ex¬ 
perimental  attempts  on  the  part  of  in-- 
dividual  children.  Perhaps  as  the' 
teacher  observes  these  musical  grop- 
ings  he  will  decide  that  one  child  needs 
more  time  for  experimenting,  or  addi¬ 
tional  materials  for  further  exploring. 


or  simply  “privacy”  in  that  no  one 
seems  to  notice  what  he  is  doing,  in 
order  to  develop  his  idea  effectively, 
w’hile  another  child  may  be  ready  for 
a  musical  nudge  forward  in  certain, 
specific  respects.  For  instance,  one 
day  as  a  group  of  kindergarten  chil¬ 
dren  began  to  skip,  the  teacher  casual¬ 
ly  added  a  tambourine  accompaniment. 
Then,  as  one  child  invented  a  particu¬ 
larly  interesting  pattern  of  skipping 
and  whirling,  the  teacher  extended  the 
tambourine  accompaniment  corre¬ 
spondingly — rapping  it  for  skipping, 
and  shaking  it  for  the  w'hirling  steps. 
Soon  other  children  caught  the  fever, 
and  for  a  few  minutes  a  deluge  of 
skipping  patterns,  embroidered  with 
whirls,  poured  out.  One  boy,  more  in¬ 
trigued  with  the  tambourine  accom¬ 
paniment  than  with  the  skipping  it¬ 
self,  stayed  behind  after  the  group 
left,  and  for  a  time  was  absorbed  in 
experimenting  with  the  rapping  and 
shaking  sounds.  For  the  next  few  days 
he  was  the  “orchestra,”  while  his 
friends  skipped  and  whirled  to  his 
rhythmic  accompaniments. 

When  a  group  of  children  embarks 
upon  a  creative  enterprise  together,  an 
unprecedented  sharpening  of  percep¬ 
tion  and  intensity  of  thought  may 
emerge  from  the  ensuing  exchange  of 
ideas.  In  cases  where  this  has 
occurred,  not  onl}!  has  the  experience 
usually  been  a  memorable  one,  but  the 
resulting  musical  responses  have  been 
singularly  appealing.  In  some  re¬ 
spects  group  endeavor  presents  a  more 
complicated  problem  for  the  teacher, 
and  yet  when  handled  effectively,  in¬ 
dividual  responses  simply  combine  to 
form  the  basis  for  good  group  think¬ 
ing  and  exjjerimenting.  Take,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  fifth  grade  children  who, 
with  the  help  of  the  classroom  teacher 
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and  the  music  consultant,  deliberately 
set  out  to  jwrtray  the  mechanical 
workings  of  a  linotype,  as  a  part  of 
their  study  of  “Communication.” 
They  chose  rhythmic  movement  as 
their  medium  of  expression,  with  an 
accompaniment  devised  for  certain 
percussion  instruments  which  pro¬ 
duced  the  necesEirv  bubbling,  click¬ 
ing,  thuddiiis.  eL.l  ringing  sounds 
peculiar  to  ti  e  ;».'achine.  Exploratory 
ideas  came  freely  and  were  presented 
by  means  of  d’seussioh  or  through  rhy¬ 
thmic  demonstigtion.  As  the  project 
developed  day  by  day,  a  highly  styl¬ 
ized  and  precise  rhythmic  “photo¬ 
graph”  of  the  linotype  began  to  take 
shape.  The  point  of  reference  for 
differing  opinions  was  always  the  exact 
nature  and  movement  pattern  of  the 
machine  itself — information  which 
was  gathered  meticulously  by  the  chil¬ 
dren  through  library  research  and 
from  first  hand  observation.  Here  is 
an  excellent  example  of  the  operation 
of  choice  or  selectivity  iiv  the  creative 
process,  as  well  as  an  indication  of  the 
important  role  which  must  always  be 
assigned  to  experimentation,  whether 
the  response  is  broadly  realistic,  as  in 
this  case,  or  fanciful  and  imaginative. 

A  brief  account  of  thirty  third 
graders,  who  after  a  visit  to  the  rail¬ 
road  yards  almost  literally  set  their 
experiences  to  music,  may  serve  to 
illustrate  the  versatility  of  individual 
musical  expression  which  is  always 
possible  within  group  creative  en¬ 
deavor.  From  this  project  as  a  whole, 
we  might  mention  three  samples  of 
widely  differentiatetl  responses.  First, 
there  were  two  small  groups  of  chil¬ 
dren  who  found  rhythmic  imitation  of 
trains  in  action  most  satisfying  and 
who,  day  after  day,  returned  to  their 
dramatizations — sometimes  improvis¬ 


ing  appropriate  train  sounds,  some¬ 
times  singing  favorite  train  songs 
as  accompaniment,  sometimes  playing 
recorded  selections  as  background 
music.  Then  there  was  Jackie — 
imaginative,  rhythmical,  and  en¬ 
thusiastic,  but  somewhat  hemmed  in 
musically  by  a  singing  voice  that 
would  not  quite  live  up  .to  his  expecta¬ 
tions.  He  made  a  pair  of  over-sized 
sandblocks  at  home  and  came  to  school 
brimming  over  with  his  own  freight 
train  song,  which  began  vocally  with 
a  sing-song  “Toot  toot,”  proceeded 
through  gradually  faster  and  slower 
chuffing  sounds  played  on  his  sand- 
blocks,  and  finally  ended  with  a  long, 
drawn-out  “Sh-h-h.”  And  lastly,  there 
was  Joyce’s  rather  intricate  song  for 
a  switching  engine,  with  a  melody  and 
words  that  switched  back  and  forth 
and  round  about  in  extremely  subtle 
ways.  All  stages  and  qualities  of  in¬ 
dividual  musical  growth  were  evident 
in  this  group  and  served  individual 
purposes,  yet  they  also  contributed 
directly  to  the  group  project  as  a 
whole. 

In  ways  similar  to  these,  then,  every 
musical  experience  can  and  should  be 
a  creative  experience  to  some  extent. 
Choosing  familiar  songs,  singing  a 
song  so  that  it  “tells  the  story,”  im¬ 
provising  an  autoharp  or  piano  or 
drum  accompaniment,  adding  a  har¬ 
monizing  part  by  ear  so  that  it  sounds 
right,  dramatizing  certain  favorite 
songs,  making  up  additional  stanzas, 
devising  descants  to  play  or  sing,  link¬ 
ing  together  songs  and  records  and 
poems  and  pictures  which  “feel”  the 
same,  making  up  songs,  planning 
orchestral  instrument  accompaniments 
for  favorite  songs — these  comprise  a 
small  segment  of  every  day  singing 
and  playing  experiences  that  have  a 
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creative  flavor.  Rhythmic  movement 
is  a  part  of  it,  too — from  the  natural, 
free  responses  of  early  childhood  to  the 
more  intricate  musical  dramatizations 
and  dances  and  rhythmic  accompani¬ 
ments  of  older  children.  Sometimes  a 
certain  vividness  is  added  and  greater 
spontaneity  of  response  is  achieved 
when  multicolored  scarves,  balls, 
hoops,  or  simple  costumes  are  used. 
Listening  responsively  to  music,  when 
regarded  creatively,  permits  each  child 
to  discover  his  own  best  way  of  under¬ 
standing  and  responding  to  music  that 
he  hears.  Early  interpretative  re¬ 
sponses  are  likely  to  be  active  in  both 
physical  and  imaginative  ways,  but 
there  is  a  gradual  shift  toward  the 
kind  of  listening  which  is  the*  trade¬ 


mark  of  true  appreciation,  and  which 
is  always  highly  individualistic  in 
character. 

Thus,  we  might  say  that  making  up, 
improvising,  exploring,  and  choosing 
is  each  in  some  measure  a  synonym 
for  creative  music,  as  children  freely 
and  thoughtfully  express  their  ideas 
and  feelings  in  many  different  musi¬ 
cal  ways.  These  four,  simple,  descrip¬ 
tive  words  hold  the  key  to  creative 
endeavor  from  the  standpoint  of  chil¬ 
dren  as  learners,  and  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  the  teacher  as  guide  in  the 
learning  process.  And  these  same 
words,  if  followed  through  in  all  their 
implications,  can  help  each  of  us  dig 
deep  enough  to  find  and  to  become  our 
best  selves,  musically  speaking. 
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Music  for  the  Classroom  Teacher 

By  MARIAN  LOVELESS 

Editor’s  Note:  Marian  Loreless  i^  assistant  professor  of  musie  education  at  (tyra- 
euse  University,  Syracuse,  New  York.'  Prior  to  her  present  appointment,  she  taught  at 
The  State  Teachers  College,  Oswego,  New  York,  and  Butler  Unirersity,  Indianapolis, 
Indiana.  Her  contributions  to  music  education  lay  in  the  field  of  elementary  education. 
She  is  at  the  present  time  in  a  focal  position  to  evaluate  many  aspects  of  the  total 
program  of  education.  Not  alone  is  she  responsible  for  the  quality  of  music  that  will 
be  taught  by  the  professional  music  teacher,  but  she  must  likewise  determine  whether 
or  not  the  elementary  classroom  teacher  can  assist  in  teaching  music  to  her  children. 
She  has  always  championed  a  music  program  that  functions  in  the  lives  of  our  youth. 


OF  great  concern  to  the  music 
educator  is  the  trend  toward  the 
teaching  of  music  in  the  ele¬ 
mentary  grades  by  the  classroom 
teacher.  The  music  educator  agrees 
with  the  specialist  in  general  educa¬ 
tion  that  for  several  reasons  this  is 
highly  desirable.  Accepting,  as  we 
must-,  that  the  classroom  teacher  is  a 
good  teacher,  then  there  ean  be  no 
argument  that  the  classroom  teacher 
knows  her  class  far  better  than  the 
music  teacher  who  may  have  as  many 
as  twenty-four  different  classes  in  a 
week.  In  the  modem  school,  which 
has  abandoned  the  cut  and  dried  sched¬ 
uling  of  subject  matter,  so  much  a 
part  of  the  traditional  school,  music 
becomes  an  integral  part  of  any  unit 
and  may  well  be  used  several  times 
in  any  one  day  instead  of  being  con¬ 
fined  to  “three  periods  of  twenty 
minutes  a  week,'-  or  whatever  the 
music  teacher’s  crowded  schedule  may 
permit.  The  classroom  teacher,  aware 
of  the  interest  and  work  of  the  group, 
finds  it  possible  to  integrate  these  in¬ 
terests  with  all  types  of  activities. 

Still,  we  have  to  admit  that  even 
under  the  most  propitious  conditions, 
that  often  when  the  music  teacher  is 
withdrawn  from  the  grades,  no  music 
at  all  is  given  the  children.  Or,  even 
worse,  the  music  is  presented  with  so 


little  understanding  of  the  special 
problems  that  young  children  face  in 
music  that  the  children  might  better 
have  no  music  at  all.  Usually,  the 
teacher  has  had  no  training  in  music, 
or  the  training  left  the  teacher  so 
aware  of  her  deficiencies  that  she  is  on 
the  defensive.  Gradually,  music  be¬ 
comes  more  and  more  neglected  out¬ 
side  of  a  brief  but  intensive  learning 
period  before  a  pr<^ram  when  the 
children  who  can  already  carry  a  tune 
are  hurriedly  taught  several  songs.  In 
the  traditional  school,  subject  matter 
preempts  the  time  of  the  interesting 
but  unessential  arts. 

With  the  general  educator  strongly 
advocating  the  removal  of  the  special¬ 
ist  from  the  grades,  the  music  teacher 
faced  with  crowded  schedules,  due  to 
the  great  increase  in  grade  school  en- 
i-ollments,  is  forced  to  accept  the  situ¬ 
ation.  Furthermore,  the  shortage  of 
teachers  in  the  elementary  schools  has 
eliminated  the  possibility  of  demand¬ 
ing  that  an  otherwise  well  equipped 
teacher  be  refused  employment  on  the 
basis  of  poor  training  or  poor  ability 
in  the  field  of  music.  There  are  two 
answers:  better  training  programs  in 
music  for  the  student  preparing  to 
teach  elementary  grades,  and  a  good 
in-service  program  for  the  teachers  in 
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the  schools.  It  is  the  first  with  which 
I  am  concerned. 

Too  often  the  courses  in  the  colleges 
are  watered  down  methods  courses 
based  on  the  idea  tha^.  as  these  students 
are  not  music  education  majors,  the 
best  we  can  do  is  to  give  them  certain 
set  procedures  for  the  teaching  of 
various  music  activities,  make  sure 
they  accumulate  a  basic  knowledge  of 
theory,  and  an  understanding  of  the 
piano;  at  least  scales  and  major 
chords.  They  come  into  the  class  of 
a  required  course  in  a  subject  most  of 
them  are  convinced  they  can  not  do 
and  leave  the  course  with  an  even 
stronger  conviction  of  the  same  fact. 

Most  students  in  such  classes  are 
very  self-conscious  about  singing.  We 
are  reaping  a  bitter  harvest  from  the 
years  of  classifying  the  child  who  had 
difficulty  finding  his  singing  voice  as 
a  “Red  Bird”  or,  even  worse,  a  “Lis¬ 
tener.”  For  that  reason  the  use  of 
some  melody  instrument  as  the  Fluto- 
phone.  Melody  Flute,  or  Tonette  which 
the  student  may  use  in  her  own  class¬ 
room  serves  many  purposes.  Though 
comparatively  few  of  the  students  have 
used  such  an  instrument,  it  provides 
an  opportunity  for  the  practical  appli¬ 
cation  of  theory  without  the  use  of  the 
singing  voice,  and  is  wonderful  for 
sight  reading,  and  gives  immediate 
satisfaction. 

The  use  of  rhythm  band  instru¬ 
ments  is  another  “ice  breaker”  with 
concomitant  results — especially  if  the 
class  makes  the  instruments.  Rhythm 
sticks,  jingle  sticks,  bells,  sand  blocks, 
and  tom-toms  are  easily  and  satisfac¬ 
torily  made  and  provide  materials  for 
the  future  teacher.  The  many  uses 
of  rhythm  band  instruments  open  up 
many  avenues  for  further  experimenta¬ 
tion  :  orchestrations,  dramatizations. 


rhythmic  interpretations,  folk  dancing 
to  mention  just  a  few. 

The  recent  popularity  of  such  social 
instruments  as  the  ukelele  has  helped 
the  student  lacking  in  piano  dexterity 
with  a  simple  chording  medium  to 
accompany  rote  songs  and  song  games. 
Publishers,  realizing  the  many  func¬ 
tional  uses  of  chord  accompaniments, 
now  mark  the  chords  in  many  of  the 
song  books.  With  the  stimulus  of 
playing,  it  is  a  matter  of  a  few  min¬ 
utes  to  explain  the  fundamental  chords 
and  their  uses. 

Now  that  the  class  has  played 
music  on  some  simple  melody  instru¬ 
ment,  experienced  the  pleasure  of 
building  and  using  rhythm  instruments 
and  probably  orchestrated  a 'few  selec¬ 
tions  for  these  instruments,  and  used 
simple  chording  instruments  such  as 
the  auto-harp,  singing  activities  should 
follow  as  a  natural  step.  The  easiest 
type  of  song  is  the  action  song  taught 
with  the  actions  as  a  whole  song.  The 
phrase  song  method,  awkward  and  un¬ 
musical,  is  better  omitted  in  this  course 
except  in  correcting  mistakes  within 
the  phrase.  Those  students  who  have 
vocal  difficulties  are  helped  to  find 
ways  to  teach  without  singing.  The 
use  of  the  piano  and  records  to  teach 
songs  should  be  illustrated  and  used  by 
those  students.  A  discussion  of  the 
problems  in  the  class  acts  as  a  begin¬ 
ning  for  the  discussion  of  problems 
that  children  may  have  in  singing.  A 
constant  criterion  for  any  song  should 
be  that  it  be  musically  satisfying.  In¬ 
tegration  possibilities  should  be  noted 
but  let’s  guard  against  the  emphasis 
on  integration  to  the  detriment  of  good 
music.  The  song  that  is  selected  be¬ 
cause  it  happens  to  be  on  Eskimos 
probably  would  be  better  taught  with¬ 
out  the  music.  Certainly  any  class 
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should  be  cognizant  of  the  wealth  of 
material  in  the  new  song  books  now 
available  which  seem  to  have  been 
written  with  the  classroom  teacher’s 
problems  in  mind. 

The  great  production  of  children’s 
records  in  recent  years  poses  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  choosing  the  best.  The 
development  of  discrimination  may  be 
a  long  process  and  goes  far  beyond  the 
confines  of  any  course  but  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  set  of  standards  should 
be  begun.  Records  are  an  invaluable 
aid  to  the  teacher  lacking  in  musical 
capabilities.  They  may  provide  the 
accompaniment  she  cannot  play,  the 
good  tone  quality  she  cannot  produce, 


the  musical  accompaniment  for  all 
kinds  of  rhythmic  activity.  Granted, 
they  are  a  substitute  for  the  “live” 
performance,  but  the  children  are  get¬ 
ting  music. 

If  we  make  the  course  an  adven¬ 
ture  into  music,  permit  the  students  to 
experiment  with  music,  find  the  ways 
that  each  individual  can  use  music  as 
a  stimulating,  creative  experience, 
then  we  will  have  music  in  the  class¬ 
room  and  not  before.  The  children 
in  these  classrooms  will  have  music — 
perhaps  not  in  the  set  patterns  of  tonal 
drill,  syllables,  theoretical  facts — ^but 
the  joy  of  producing  music  as  they 
work  and  play. 


Give  your  students  and  teachers  these  helps: 


ACTIVITY  PROGRAMS — Currant  thought  of  loadort  in  tho  flold 
of  domocratic  group  activltiaa. 

SCHOOL  ASSEMBLIES— An  ataambly  program  for  aach  waak 
of  tha  achool  yaar. 

CLASS  PLAYS — Halp  in  aalacting  and  ataging  dramatic  pro- 
ductlona. 

CLASS  ORQANiZATIONS— DIractiona  for  tha  auccaaafui  guld> 
anca  of  achool  groupa. 

FINANCING  ACTIVITIES— Suggaatlona  for  financing  atudant 
functiona. 

ATHLETICS — Nawa  and  idaaa  on  lata  davalopmanta  in  Intra¬ 
mural  and  intaracholaatic  sporta. 

DEBATE— Both  aidaa  of  tha  currant  high  achool  dabata  quaa- 
tlon. 

DEPARTMENT  CLUBS — Inatructiona  and  aida  in  tha  diracting 
of  achool  cluba  of  all  typaa. 

HOME  ROOMS — Idaaa  and  plana  for  aducativa  homa  room 
projacta. 

PEP  ORGANIZATIONS — Davicaa  for  atimulating  loyalty  and 
achool  apiriL 

STUDENT  PUBLICATIONS— Guidance  in  tha  production  of 
achool  nawapapar  and  yearbook. 

PARTIES  AND  BANQUETS — Suggaatlona  for  aducativa  and 
wholeaome  aoclal  activltiaa. 

STUDENT  GOVERNMENT— Sound  direction  In  tha  davalop- 
ment  of  atudant  aanaa  of  raaponaibility. 

MISCELLANEOUS  ACTIVITIES — Muaic,  commancamant,  point 
ayatama.  ate. 


Each  month  School  Activiti«t  will  bring  you  timely  material  by  authorities  in  these  fields 
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Music  Therapy  At  Work 

By  MYRTLE  FISH  THOMPSON 

Editor'$  Xote:  Essex  Countp,  Oterbrook  Hospital,  Cedar  Orore,  Netc  Jersey,  is 
one  of  the  major  mental  institutions  in  America,  tchcrc  patients  are  reeeiring  cultural 
and  mentally  beneficial  therapy  tchich  is  increasingly  being  found  through  musical 
experiences.  The  magnitude  of  the  music  therapy  program  in  the  Essex  County  Hospi¬ 
tal  has  been  delightfully  related  for  the  reader  by  Myrtle  Fish  Thompson,  Music 
Director  at  the  Institution.  Though  by  no  means  the  only  instance  of  such  a  program. 


success  as  outlined  by  Myrtle  Thompson, 
if  such  a  program  is  properly  visualized  and 

THERAPY  project  using  the 
medium  of  music  in  various 
ways  has  been  developed  during 
the  past  three  years  at  the  Essex 
County  Overbrook  Hospital  in  New 
J  ersey. 

This  is  a  mental  hospital  contain¬ 
ing  approximately  2,600  beds.  It  is 
located  in  a  suburban  area,  and  is  in 
a  county  area  which  has  a  fairly  high 
cultural  level.  The  latter  fact  means 
there  is  a  comparatively  high  level  of 
community  interest  with  many  avail¬ 
able  contacts  for  concerts  and  volun¬ 
teer  help.  There  is  also  within  such 
a  large  hospital  population  many  pa¬ 
tients  who  have  had  good  musical  train¬ 
ing.  Then  too,  among  the  patients 
will  be  found  a  type  of  intellectual 
keenness  which  will  permit  them  to 
benefit  from  activities  which  have  edu¬ 
cational  therapy  emphasis. 

The  environment  of  Overbrook  is 
conducive  to  success  in  an  arts  pro¬ 
gram.  The  grounds  art*  qaiet  and 
'spacious  with  many  beautiful  trees  and 
green  slopes  with  something  of  the  at¬ 
mosphere  of  a  small  college  campus. 
This  is  matched  by  an  attitude  of 
friendly  interest  throughout  the  insti¬ 
tution  in  caring  for  the  happiness  of 
its  patients. 

A  further  important  fundamental 
has  been  an  appreciation  on  the  part 
of  the  administration  and  the  govern- 


does  give  us  a  vision  of  tchat  can  be  done 
organized  to  meet  the  needs  of  its  patients. 

ing  Board  of  Freeholders  of  the  mean¬ 
ing  and  purpose  of  adjunct  therapies 
in  the  total  job  of  rehabilitation. 
With  such  rapport  the  music  program 
has  been  assured*the  basic  necessities 
for  implementing  a  free,  imaginative, 
and  many-faceted  program.  There  is 
plenty  of  room,  adequate  equipment, 
and  sufiicient  personnel. 

The  program  divides  itself  approxi¬ 
mately  into  three  parts.  First  is  the 
workshop  activity,  which  entails  run¬ 
ning  a  full-time  music  school  function¬ 
ing  at  all  levels  of  musical  instruction. 
There  are  individual  lessons,  small  en¬ 
semble  coaching  (piano,  string,  wind 
or  popular  combinations),  supervised 
practice,  classes  in  theory,  keyboard 
harmony  and  sight-singing.  Second,  a 
schedule  of  forty  informal  ward  pro¬ 
grams  is  carried  on  each  week.  These 
are  diversional  in  character,  often  with 
ward  participation  and  are  pro- 
gramried  by  staff,  guests.  Grey  Ladies, 
or  small  units  of  talented  patients. 
Third  is  the  work  with  larger  groups 
which  includes  a  robed  choir  which 
sings  for  both  Protestant  and  Catholic 
services,  a  dance  orchestra  which 
plays  for  dances  participated  in  by  the 
patients,  a  brass  band  used  for  special 
hospital  affairs  and  for  programs  at 
various  places  on  the  grounds  during 
the  summer,  music  appreciation  classes 
using  recorded  music,  weekly  concerts 
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by  community  groups  and  soloists  of 
professional  caliber,  a  large  two-hour 
auditorium  community  sing  one  night 
a  week,  rhythm  band,  male  and  female 
glee  clubs  and  occasional  recitals  by 
patients. 

These  various  activities  are  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  music  staff  assisted  by 
volunteers.  Red  Cross  Grey  Ladies, 
music  students-in-training,  and  regu¬ 
lar  attendants  assigned  to  help  the 
staff  with  routine  details  and  for  trans¬ 
porting  and  supervising  the  patients. 

The  music  students  come  from  sev¬ 
eral  colleges  and  universities  for  vary¬ 
ing  periods  of  time — Wellesley,  Juil- 
liard,  New  York  University,  City  Col¬ 
lege  of  New  York,  Oberlin,  Westmin¬ 
ister  Choir  College,  and  Antioch  have 
been  represented.  A  music  student 
intern  training  course  has  recently 
been  set  up  for  practical  experience 
in  handling  hospital  music  activities 
and  administrative  work.  In  addi¬ 
tion  the  students  must  be  in  attend¬ 
ance  at  examination  level  upon  all 
classes  given  by  the  hospital  medical 
and  nursing  staff  on  the  care  of  the 
mentally  ill.  Three  months  of  the 
training  period  is  at  Board  and  Room 
level,  the  second  three  months  at 
attendant  salary.  The  characteristics 
and  qualiucations  for  music  therapists 
which  we  stress  in.  our  training  are 
high  standards  of  workmanship  in 
music,  understanding  of  human  be¬ 
havior  both  in  normal  and  abnormal 
states,  good  sense,  flexibility,  empathy, 
sensitivity,  the  ability  to  keep  an  ob¬ 
jective  point  of  view  and  physically, 
a  clear  head,  a  strong  back  and  a  good 
pair  of  feet. 

The  music  rooms  themselves  are 
very  attractive  with  a  club  room  atmos¬ 
phere.  They  are  at  half-basement 
level,  well  heated  in  winter  and  the 


coolest  spot  in  the  county  in  summer. 
A  large  main  lounge  has  walls  of  aqua, 
a  deeper  teal  floor,  furniture  in  the 
comfortable  modem  chromium  style 
upholstered  in  cherry  red  and  white 
leather.  There  are  aluminum  floor 
lamps,  painted  side  tables  with  plants 
and  ivy.  The  walls  are  lined  with 
cream  colored  shelves  with  assorted 
music.  Behind  this  room  is  another 
good-sized  class  room  with  desk-arm 
chairs,  blackboard  and  cupboards  for 
instruments.  Still  further  back  is  a 
small  office — once  the  laundry  chute 
room  from  the  ward  above.  Branch¬ 
ing  off  in  another  direction  from  the 
main  lounge  is  a  series  of  four  prac¬ 
tice  rooms  painted  in  soft  colors,  each 
containing  a  piano.  There  is  cross 
ventilation  and  the  walls  are  of  hollow 
tile  to  assist  in  sound-proofing  them. 
The  whole  effect  of  the  rooms  is  gay 
and  relaxing  and  this  seems  to  be  re¬ 
flected  in  the  attitude  of  pleasure  on 
the  part  of  the  patients  in  coming 
down  to  the  music  department. 

The  Program  aJt  Work 

A  little  less  than  one-third  of  the 
patient  population  in  our  hospitol  con¬ 
sists  of  older  people  whom  we  reach 
chiefly  with  diversional  music  in  their 
own  ward  day  rO'>ms  and  with  bedside 
jirograms.  Approximately  another 
third  is  made  up  of  ambulatory  pa¬ 
tients  who  are  deteriorated  or  misfits. 
These  are  brought  to  all  suitable  par¬ 
ticipation  activities  such  as  rhythm 
band,  community  sings,  dancing  and 
marching.  The  largest  third  is  that 
challenging  group  in  any  mental  hos¬ 
pital  with  whom  the  adjunct  therapies 
can  function  in  rehabilitative  pro¬ 
cesses.  They  are  of  all  kinds  as  to 
characteristics,  behavior  and  diagnoses 
and  of  varying  degrees  of  severity  as 
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to  illness  and  maladjustment.  They 
are  from  all  walks  of  life  professional¬ 
ly,  economically,  and  socially.  Some 
only  need  guidance  and  help  in  estab¬ 
lishing  workable  patterns  of  living. 
Some  who  are  keen  in  intelligence  but 
who  through  serious  emotional  dis¬ 
turbance  will  need  long-term  hospital¬ 
ization  must  be  given  absorbing  con¬ 
structive  interests.  Those  who  may 
return  soon  to  their  communities  will 
return  better  citizens,  and  more  alert 
to  the  potentialities  for  happiness  in 
fuller  living  with  widened  horizons. 
The  morale  of  the  institution  is  im¬ 
proved  as  each  individual  frame  of 
mind  is  improved  and  is  immeasur¬ 
ably  helped  by  pleasurable  activity  of 
any  kind. 

Music  is  one  means  of  effecting 
these  better  conditions.  Specific 
assignments  are  gauged  by  individual 
conditions  with  a  choice  of  activity  in 
each  ease  determined  by  interest  and 
suitability.  It  may  be  diversional  or 
used  for  mood  control  and  associative 
values.  Certain  activities"  and  kinds 
of  music  are  chosen  for  mental  or  phy¬ 
sical  stimulus,  and  to  awaken  interest 
or  to  pull  people  into  a  group  feeling 


of  gaiety  and  fun.  In  disturbed 
groups  material  and  instructional 
techniques  are  chosen  with  the  intent 
of  relaxing,  untying  emotional  knots, 
releasing  tensions,  or  in  cases  of 
apathy  to  awaken  interest  and  stimu¬ 
late  a  desire  for  creating  and  purpose¬ 
ful  doing.  In  all  treatment  projects 
specific  music  is  chosen  for  specific  re¬ 
action  as  in  the  case  of  electro-shock 
and  hydro-therapy. 

This  is  the  picture  of  the  music  pro¬ 
gram  at  Overbrook.  It  is  a  portrayal 
of  what  music  can  do  for  the  artist  and 
for  the  novice,  for  the  serious  student 
and  for  the  mediocre  performer,  for 
the  doer  and  the  listener.  It  can  be 
infinitely  satisfying  as  creative  work, 
and  equally  absorbing  as  a  study.  It 
can  bring  people  together  in  sharing 
the  pleasure  to  be  derived  from  rhythm 
and  melodic  experience.  At  all  levels 
it  offers  prestige  in  performance  and 
pride  in  experiencing  achievement. 
Thoughtfully  planned  and  with  the 
tools  skillfully  handled  there  is  rarely 
a  life  which  cannot  be  touched  pur¬ 
posefully  in  some  way  by  the  medium 
of  our  profession,  this  “universal  emo¬ 
tional  solvent” — Music.  ’ 


Early  Music  Education 

in  Massachusetts 

By  LLOYD  FREDERICK  SUNDERMAN,  Ph.  D. 

Chairman,  Department  of  Music, 

University  of  Toledo,  Toledo,  Ohio 

\  MERICAN  music  education  was  “deaconed  style”  of  singing.  This 
XlLuJiquostionably  cradled  in  the  method  was  described  by  Rev.  Thomas 
State  of  Massachusetts.  It  was  Symnes  in  an  essay  entitled  “The 
there  that  the  Magna  Charta  of  school  Reasonableness  of  Regular  Singing, 
music  was  officially  signed  in  Boston  or  Singing  by  Note.”  Reverend 
in  1838.  One  of  its  great  sons,  Wil-  Symnes  contended  that  all  could  learn 
liam  Channing  Woodbridge,  a  geogra-  to  sing,  stating  further  the  necessity 
pher  by  profession,  .was  probably  the  of  opening  singing  schools, 
first  American  to  arouse  interest  in  In  1727  a  pamphlet  by  Rev.  Chaun- 
the  European,  and  particularly  the  eery,  entitled  “Aguiar  Singing  de- 
Pestalozzian  principles  of  teaching  fended,  and  proved  to  the  only  Way 
vocal  music  to  children.  It  was  Wood-  of  singing  the  Songs  of  the  Lord,” 
bridge  who  urged  and  made  available  appeared  as  an  additional  supporter 
first  to  Elam  Ives,  and  then  to  Lowell  of  note  singing.  Many  other  writers, 
Mason,  the  techniques  for  teaohing  notably  Dwight,  Thacher,  Danforth, 
children  according  to  the  Pestalozzian  and  Mather,  took  up  the  defense  of 
approach.  It  was  The  Boston  Acad-  note  singing. 

emy  of  Music  that  started  during  the  The  period  1720-1740  covered  an 
1830’8  which  likewise  became  a  force  area  of  time  when  the  battle  for  note 
in  the  great  early  missionary  work  of  singing  as  against  the  old  “lining  out” 
these  leaders  and  others  about  whom  method  was  being  fought.  In  many 
we  shall  speak  further  later.  It  is  communities  the  struggle  was  very 
highly  significant  that  it  was  in  Massa-  bitter.  In  the  church  singing  at  Glas- 
chusetts  that  music  was  widely  taught  tonbury.  Conn.,  (Feb.,  1733)  it  was 
before  other  states  had  even  given  con-  finally  agreed  in  order  to  please  every 
sideration  to,  or  deemed  it  advisable  party  concerned,  that  half  of  the  sing- 
to  appropriate  funds  for  such  “frivol-  ing  by  the  congregation  during  the 
ous  purposes.”  church  service  was  to  be  done  by  note 

In  turning  to  our  story,  we  natural-  and  the  other  half  by  the  “lining  out” 
ly  start  with  probably  the  earliest  evi-  method.  We  must  keep  before  us  the 
dences  of  singing  by  note.  This  is  re-  fact,  that  all  during  this  period  sing- 
corded  as  taking  place  in  Boston  in  ing  schools  were  being  established ;  ob- 
1720.  Prior  to  this  time  the  principal  viously  they  were  offering  the  latest 
method  employed  in  the  teaching  of  method  .  .  .  the  note  method  of  sing- 
vocal  music,  was  the  “lining  out”  or  ing.  Many  towns  were  beginning  to 
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make  formal  adoptions  of  the  note 
method  of  singing. 

By  1742  note  singing  was  accepted 
at  Hanover,  Massachusetts.  With  the 
increasing  agitation  for  the  note  style 
of  music  presentation,  naturally  there 
appeared  in  scattered  sections  through¬ 
out  New  England,  singing  schools 
which  were  started  by  heretic  musi¬ 
cians;  those  who  had  turned  against 
the  prevailing  accepted  style  of  sing¬ 
ing.  During  1720  at  Boston,  Dr.  Ben¬ 
jamin  Coleman’s  society  opened  its 
first  singing  school  in  Brattle  Street. 
One  of  the  earliest  in  the  country 
towns  was  the  school  opened  at  Had¬ 
ley  by  John  Stickney  and  his  wife.* 

The  singing-school  was  probably  the 
most  responsible  agent  for  encouraging 
the  production  of  psalm-singers  during 
the  early  middle  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century  (1725-1775).  It  would  be 
reasonable  to  state  that  hy  1800,  the 
singing-school  as  a  society  had  found 
its  way  from  Maine  to  the  Carolinas 
and  Georgia.  The  reader  is  not  to 
gather  the  notion  that  there  was  any 
universal  adoption  of  uote  singing 
and  that  hordes  of  people  were  attend¬ 
ing  the  singing-schools.  It  must  be 
kept  in  mind  also,  that  the  meetings 
could  not  be  attended  very  often.  If 
the  assembly  of  singers  could  get  to¬ 
gether  once  a  week,  that  would  really 
be  a  victory ;  transportation,  inclement 
weather,  lack  of  finances,  no  materials, 
etc.,  were  some  of  the  impediments  to 
satisfactory  progress. 

From  Boston,  the  hub  of  the  singing- 
school,  the  movement  spread  to  other 
towns,  counties,  and  colonies.  The 
movement  was  a  unifying  force  which 
brought  men  and  women  together  in 
a  common  centre  for  a  common  in¬ 
terest.  The  musical  literature  and 
tutelage  of  the  movement  found  great 


impetus  at  the  hands  of  many  singing- 
school  missionaries.  Some  of  the 
more  notable  teachers  were  William 
Billings  (1746-1800),  Oliver  Holden 
(1765-1884?),  Nathaniel  D.  Gould 
(1781-1804),  George  J.  Webb  (1803- 
1887),  William  B.  Bradbury  (1816- 
1868),  and  George  F.  Root  (1820- 
1805). 

The  old-fashioned  singing-school, 
instead  of  being  something  very  com¬ 
plex  in  nature,  was  most  simple  in  its 
organization.  In  1798,  Andrew  Law 
of  Salem,  Massachusetts,  was  holding 
singing  classes  at  Hartford,  Connecti¬ 
cut,  meeting  his  singers  three  times 
per  week  between  the  hours  of  5-7 
P.  3il.  He  was  charging  a  fee  of  two 
dollars  ($2.00)  per  quarter  for  in¬ 
struction. 

A  singing  teacher  of  prominence 
was  Samuel  Holyoke  of  Salem,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  who  was  advertising  during 
the  period  of  1796-1707.  In  1806  he 
was  the  operator  of  two  schools,  one 
for  vocal  and  the  other  for  instrumen¬ 
tal  music.  By  1808  we  find  that  his 
singing  classes  as  a  part  of  their  pub¬ 
lic  program,  performed  the  “Hallelu¬ 
jah  Chorus”  from  the  Messiah  by 
Handel. 

The  advent  of  note  singing  in  the 
United  States  might  be  termed  the 
first  great  step  toward  attempting 
music  education  for  all.  The  singing- 
society  merits  recognition  as  being  the 
first  effective  institution  to  bring  such 
an  educational  opportunity  to  the  lay¬ 
man.  The  eighteenth  century  ushered 
in  a  period  of  musical  instruction, 
where  the  factual  aspects  of  the  printed 
music  page  were  to  receive  intelligent 
consideration.  The  singing-society 
and  note-singing  brought  about  a  de¬ 
mand  for  music  materials ;  it  was  now 
natural  to  expect  the  appearance  of 
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those  who  could  create  music  for  those 
who  were  to  consume  it. 

The  dark  ages  of  American  music 
education  may  be  considered  as  the 
period  prior  to  1815.  The  advent  of 
note-singing,  the  singing-school,  and 
the  lay  singing-society  were  most  po¬ 
tent  in  bringing  about  a  musical  peri¬ 
od  in  American  music  education.  The 
teaching  of  singing  by  note  in  the 
singing-school  was  the  average  man’s 
opportunity  to  learn  how  to  follow 
notes;  the  singing-school,  a  forerunner, 
of  systematized  music  instruction,  was 
a  place  where  people  came  together  for 
the  purpose  of  learning  how  to  read 
music  by  note  and  according  to  rule; 
and  the  rise  of  lay  and  professional 
singing-societies  was  a  major  fruition 
of  the  work  effected  by  the  singing- 
school. 

The  early  singing-school  and  sing¬ 
ing  society  are  almost  synonomous, 
though  the  latter  certainly  functioned 
at  a  higher  level  of  musical  efficiency. 
The  objectives  of  the  two  institutions 
were  different.  The  former  was  in¬ 
terested  in  teaching  people  how  to 
read  music,  whereas  the  latter  was  pri¬ 
marily  concerned  with  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  that  which  was  read. 

The  oldest  singing-society  still  in 
existence  is  the  Stoughton  Musical  So¬ 
ciety  of  Stoughton,  Massachusetts, 
organized  in  1786.  The  Euterpeiad 
(Boston,  May  21,  1821)  gives  an 
account  of  the  growth  of  the  early 
singing  activities  in  America.  It  re¬ 
lates  that  directly  after  1800,  Dart¬ 
mouth  College  had  a  Handel  singing 
society,  presenting  oratorio  perform¬ 
ances  and  lectures  on  music.  Another 
was  the  Massachusetts  Musical  Society, 
organized  in  1807  which  lasted  three 
years.  Undoubtedly  one  of  the  great¬ 
est  choral  societies  in  America  was  the 


Handel  and  Haydn  Society  of  Boston, 
which  was  founded  in  1815.  No  other 
organization  can  boast  a  greater  musi¬ 
cal  heritage. 

School  Music  Begins 

Woodbridge — Earliest  Champion  of 
School  Music.  Massachusetts  contri¬ 
buted  three  men,  William  Channing 
Woodbridge,  Lowell  Mason,  and 
Horace  Mann  who  were  largely  re¬ 
sponsible  for  laying  a  solid  founda¬ 
tion  for  American  music  education. 
Of  these  we  are  certain  that  Wood- 
bridge,  the  protagonist  of  school 
music,  so  convincingly  influenced 
I.,owell  Mason,  the  teacher  and  mis¬ 
sionary  enthusiast,  that  their  momen¬ 
tum  of  the  idea  was  primarily  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  phenomenal  nineteenth 
century  growth  of  class  vocal  music 
instruction  in  our  public  schools. 

Horace  Mann,  the  great  champion 
of  the  American  public  school,  rallied 
his  enthusiasm  to  the  idea,  and 
through  his  influential  position  as 
Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Board 
of  Education,  lectured  and  traveled, 
and  wrote  extensively  in  his  twelve 
Annual  Reports  regarding  the  merits 
of  and  the  advisability  of  introducing 
music  into  the  school  curriculum.  His 
work  was  of  inestimable  value  to  the 
early  cause  of  school  music.  Of  these 
three  men,  Woodbridge  and  Mason  de¬ 
serve  further>  discussion  because  of 
their  intimate  association  with  the 
cause. 

William  Channing  Woodbridge  was 
born  in  Medford,  Massachusetts,  in 
1704.  When  he  was  four  years  of  age, 
his  parents  moved  from  Medford  to 
Middletown,  Connecticut.  It  is  re¬ 
ported  that  his  father  Rev.  William 
Woodbridge  was  actively  interested  in 
common  school  education.  To  him  is 
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attributed  the  organization  of  the  first 
Association  of  Teachers  in  the  United 
States.  Later  in  1801,  the  family 
moved  to  Norwich ;  subsequently  mov¬ 
ing  to  Newark,  New  Jersey,  where  the 
father  was  the  headmaster  of  a  female 
seminary.  When  William  was  thir¬ 
teen  years  old,  he  entered  Yale  College 
(June,  1808),  graduating  from  there 
in  1811. 

After  graduation  he  went  to  Phil¬ 
adelphia  pursuing  studies  of  his  in¬ 
terest.  From  his  private  Journal  we 
find  out  something  about  his  work  and 
thinking  during  this  period.* 

My  study  of  the  Bible  in  the  original 
language,  enters  into  my  plan  of  study. 
My  own  inclination  is  to  pursue  a  course 
of  Biblical  criticism,  Ecclesiastical  His¬ 
tory,  and  Doctrinal  Theology,  as  my 
great  object;  but  to  connect  it  with  a 
revival  of  my  collegiate  studies,  particu¬ 
larly  the  Mathematics  and  Philosophy. 

During  the  period  1812  to  1820  he 
was  director  of  the  Burlington  Aca¬ 
demy,  a  post  graduate  student  at  Yale, 
a  theological  student  at  Yale  and 
Princeton,  and  a  partner  with  Gallau- 
det  and  Le  Clerc  in  operating  the 
American  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb. 

The  heavy  duties  at  the  Asylum 
were  particularly  arduous.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  his  position  there,  he  engaged 
in  preaching  and  lecturing  on  educa¬ 
tional  subjects.  These  all  lead  to  an 
eventutl  constitutional  feebleness, 
dyspeptic,  and  nervous  tendencies.  By 
1820,  his  health  began  to  fail  rapidly, 
the  natural  concomitant  being  that  he 
was  unfit  for  any  of  his  duties.  In¬ 
stead  of  retreating  on  all  the  fronts  of 
his  innumerable  fields  of  activity,  he 
relinquished  some  and  forged  ahead  in 
others.  We  know  very  definitely  that 
by  1822  he  had  finished  his  Rudiments 
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of  Geography  and  had  made  consider¬ 
able  progress  with  a  much  larger  work, 
entitled  the  Universal  Geography. 

W oodhridge’ s  Direct  Influence  Upon 
School  Music.  Woodbridge  delivered 
the  first  extended  lecture  in  this  coun¬ 
try  on  the  value  of  school  music.  The 
lecture  was  entitled  “Vocal  Music  as 
a  Branch  of  Common  Education.” 
This  particular  speech  was  delivered 
in  Boston,  August  19,  1830,  before  the 
American  Institute  of  Instruction. 
The  convention  which  heard  it  was 
assembled  in  Representatives’  Hall, 
attended  by  persons,  mostly  actual 
teachers,  from  eleven  states.  This 
speech  by  Woodbridge  does  appear  to 
be  the  earliest  on  record  dealing  with 
the  science  of  vocal  music  according 
to  the  Pestalozzian  principles. 

In  the  First  Annual  Report  of  the 
Boston  Academy  of  Music  we  find  an 
account  of  the  first  introduction  of 
music  in  America  according  to  the 
Pestlozzian  method.^  When  Wood- 
bridge  returned  from  Europe  in  1829, 
he  brought  with  him  the  works  of  vari¬ 
ous  European  educators.  Among 
these  works  were  those  of  Nageli, 
Pfeiffer  and  Kobler  on  elementary  in¬ 
struction  ;  included  were  the  cards  for 
class  instruction,  and  the  juvenile 
music  of  Nageli  and  Pfeiffer.  In  this 
report  we  have  corroborative  evidence 
that  Elam  Ives,  of  Hartford,  Connec¬ 
ticut  was  the  sole  person  under  whom 
the  first  classes  in  music  teaching 
according  to  Pestalozzian  principles 
were  conducted  in  this  country.  Wood- 
bridge,  has  related  that 

He  communicated  the  sj’stem  and  the 
music  first  to  Mr.  Elam  Ives,  of  Hart¬ 
ford,  Connecticut,  under  whose  direction 
the  first  classes  in  this  country  were 
taught  on  the  new  plan,  and  examina¬ 
tions  and  concerts  held,  which  demon- 
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strated  to  the  satisfaction  of  skilful 
musicians,  that  the  children,  even  of  an 
infant  school,  were  capable  of  attain¬ 
ments  in  scientific  and  practical  music, 
which  had  been  deemed  impossible.  The 
same  works  were  subsequently  placed  in 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Mason,  who  adopted 
the  system  of  instruction,  and  carried  it 
into  effect  by  a  course  of  laborious  in¬ 
struction,  given  gratuitously  to  large 
juvenile  classes.  The  results  were  fully 
exhibited  in  Juvenile  Concerts  of  1838 
and  1833,  to  the  delight  of  large  audi¬ 
ences.  To  aid  in  the  extension  of  juven¬ 
ile  music,  a  small  collection  of  social  and 
moral  songs,  chiefly  from  the  German, 
were  published  by  Messrs.  Mason  and 
Ives,  under  the  title  of  the  ‘Juvenile 
Lyre,’  which  has  been  widely  circulated.® 

From  the  statement  of  Woodbridgo 
we  should  discern  that  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  Elam  Ives  were  taught  the 
first  classes  in  vocal  music  in  this 
country  according  to  Pestalozzian  prin¬ 
ciples;  it  was  Lowell  Mason  who 
later  incorporated  the  principles  in 
the  training  of  children  for  juvenile 
concerts. 

Early  Efforts  at  Introducing  Music 
Into  The  Public  Schools  of  Boston. 
The  idea  of  introducing  music  into  the 
city  schools  of  Boston,  started  long  be¬ 
fore  some  writers  have  claimed. 
(Birge).*  Evidence  of  this  fact  is  to 
be  found  in  an  address  delivered  by 
Edwin  B.  Spinney  at  The  Hawes 
School  Memorial  Association  meeting 
which  to<)k  place  on  the  afternoon  of 
March  27,  1S84.  In  this  address  it 
was  definitely  stated  by  Mr.  Spinney, 
that 

On  the  7th  of  September,  1824,  Capt. 
Noah  Brooks  petitioned  the  School  Com¬ 
mittee  for  the  use  of  the  room  of  the 
new  school-house  for  a  singing-school, 
which  petition  was  granted.  Probably 
there  are  a  few  citizens  of  South  Boston 
at  that  time  still  surviving  who,  after 
a  lapse  of  sixty-four  years,  can  remem¬ 


ber  this  singing-school.  It  must  be  un¬ 
derstood  that  music  was  not  regularly 
introduced  into  the  school  under  the 
sanction  of  the  committee  until  some 
years  after  this  period.^ 


^1.  the  immediate  necessity  of  secur¬ 
ing  a  number  of  tunes  which  were  suit¬ 
able  to  the  abilities,  maintaining  at  the 
same  time  a  moral  and  spiritual  pur¬ 
pose; 

2.  a  simple  course  of  instruction. 

Some  of  these  requisites  were  soon 
realized.  The  American  Elementary 
Singing  Book,  which  was  produced  in 
1832  by  Elam  Ives,  was  a  first  book 
for  the  study  of  music.  The  comments 


If  Brooks  did  receive  permission  to 
offer  music  instruction,  then  we  must 
agree  that  for  at  least  a  brief  period, 
singing  instruction  was  offered  to 
some  of  the  South  Boston  school  chil¬ 
dren  during  1824.  The  argument  for 
priority  is  not  one  of  method  or  length 
of  instructional  period,  but  rather  for 
actuality  of  performance  of  the  act- 
music  was  taught  during  1824. 

The  records  reveal  that  during  the 
same  year  Captain  Noah  Brooks  was 
experimenting  with  vocal  music  in  the 
South  Boston  schools  (1824),  N.  D. 
Gould  was  conducting  special  vocal 
'music  classes  for  the  children  of  the 
city.®  We  must  caution  the  reader 
against  assuming  that  the  two  evi¬ 
dences  cited  of  music  teaching  in  the 
city  during  1824,  were  oflScial  sanc¬ 
tions  by  the  Boston  School  Commit¬ 
tee.  It  was  not  until  1838  that  the 
city  hired  its  first  music  supervisor, 
Lowell  Mason,  and  made  financial 
arrangements  for  carrying  out  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  music  instruction. 

As  early  as  1830  it  was  stated  that 
“in  order  to  render  a  similar  course  of 
instruction  practicable^  in  this  coun¬ 
try,”  two  things  were  essential : 
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appearing  in  The  American  Annals  of 
Education  and  Instruction,  regarding 
this  Elementary  Singing  Book  re¬ 
lated  :® 

We  consider  the  public  as  much  in¬ 
debted  to  Mr.  Ives  for  the  first  introduc¬ 
tion  of  this  method  of  instruction  into 
the  United  States,  by  his  own  rewarded 
efforts  in  1830,  and  for  the  perseverance 
and  success  with  which  he  had  continued 
to  labor  in  the  cause,  in  the  instruction 
of  classes  by  the  preparation  of  these 
books.  .  .  . 

The  value  of  this  system  of  instruction 
has  been  fully  tested  in  the  UniUd 
States  within  the  two  years  past  by  Mr. 
Ives,  in  Hartford  and  in  Philadelphia, 
and  by  Mr.  Lowell  Mason,  in  Boston.^^ 

Early  Introduction  of  Primary 
Music.  Music  was  introduced  into 
the  public  primary  schools  of  Boston, 
as  early  as  1832,”  The  agitation  for 
the  introduction  of  instruction  at  the 
primary  level  started  as  early  as  1831 ; 
one  year  after  Woodbridge’s  speech 
before  the  American  Institute  of  In¬ 
struction,  In  December,  .1831,  a  re¬ 
port  was  submitted  by  G,  H,  Snelling, 
which  indicated  the  wishes  of  the  com¬ 
mittee,  The  report  relates  that  there 
was  a  very  pronounced  feeling  in  favor 
of  such  agitation  and  the  following 
resolution  resulted: 

Resolved.  That  one  school  from  each 
district  be  selected  for  the  introduction 
of  systematic  instruction  in  vocal  music, 
under  the  direction  of  a  committee  to 
consist  of  one  from  each  district  and  two 
from  the  Standing  Committee,” 

The  resolution  met  without  much 
disapproval  and  on  the  17th  of  Jan¬ 
uary,  1832,  the  recommendations 
were  adopted.  We  know  definitely 
that  some  of  the  plans  were  carried 
out,  but  a  complete  realization  of  the 
aims  was  never  fully  attained.  There 
was  enough  accomplished  however,  to 


indicate  the  possibilities  of  vo(^l  music 
instruction  in  the  primary  public 
schools  of  Boston,  This  was  the  first 
effort  toward  recognizing  the  claims  of 
music  as  a  branch  of  elementary  edu¬ 
cation. 

The  Boston  Academy  of  Music. 
The  scene  now  rapidly  shifts  to  the 
development  of  The  Boston  Academy 
of  Music,  This  organization  became  a 
great  bulwark  in  the  early  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  concept  and  advocacy  of 
vocal  music  instruction  in  American 
public  schools. 

The  musically  interested  people  of 
Boston  wanted  to  more  fully  experi¬ 
ence  the  benefits  of  the  Swiss  and 
German  methods  of  teaching  vocal 
music.  After  undoubtedly  many  in¬ 
formal  discussions,  a  meeting  was  held 
on  the  8th  of  January,  1833,  The  re¬ 
sults  of  this  meeting  bore  fruit,  be¬ 
cause  out  of  it  came  The  Boston 
Academy  of  Music, 

The  first  officers  of  the  Academy  of 
Music  were: 

Jacob  Abbott . President 

David  Greene . Vice-president 

'  Geo,  Wm,  Gordan _ Rec,-8ecretary 

Wm.  C.  Woodbridge  . .  Cor. -secretary 

J.  A.  Palmer . . . Treasurer 

Counsellors 

Daniel  Noyes  J.  S.  Withington 

3ela  Hunting  Geo.  H.  Snelling 

H.  M.  Willis  Benj.  Perkins 

W’m.  J.  Hubbard  Moses  Grant 

Geo.  E.  Head 

Among  the  first  steps  taken  by  The 
Boston  Academy  of  Music  was  to  get 
Lowell  Mason  to  relinquish  a  “lucra¬ 
tive  situation”  for  the  purpose  of  en¬ 
listing  his  whole  time  for  the  cause  of 
vocal  music  instruction.  After  his 
appointment  it  was  found  out  that 

Mason  needed  assistance,  and  subse¬ 
quently,  George  James  Webb,  was 
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appointed  as  associate  professor  of 
music.  At  the  time  Webb  was  being 
employed  as  organist  at  St.  Paul’s 
Church. 

The  Academy  hit  upon  the  idea  of 
an  extensive  advertising  campaign 
which  would  focus  public  attention  on 
the  merits  of  music  education.  It  was 
agreed  that  this  could  be  done  by  giv¬ 
ing  public  concerts.  Two  juvenile 
concerts  were  given  with  remarkable 
success  in  the  spring  of  1833.  At 
these  two  performances  the  pupils  who 
were  presented  were  exclusively  train¬ 
ed  by  Mason. 

The  committee  in  charge  of  juvenile 
and  adult  classes  for  The  Boston 
Academy  of  Music  had  procured  some 
good  rooms  under  the  Bowdoin  Street 
Church.  The  Juvenile  class  formed 
under  Mason’s  direction  had  grown  to 
400  students.  In  addition  to  the  Bow¬ 
doin  Street  quarters,  the  Chapel  of  the 
Old  South  Church  in  Boston  had  been 
obtained  for  two  afternoons  each  week. 
The  group  meeting  at  the  Old  South 
Church  numbered  about  100  pupils, 
it  being  under  Webb’s  direction. 

The  entrance  requirements  for  the 
two  schools  were;  the  pupils  must  be 
seven  years  of  age  and  they  must  re¬ 
main  in  the  classes  for  a  period  of  one 
year. 

Outside  of  Boston,  Webb  had  form¬ 
ed  a  juvenile  school  at  Cambridgeport, 
Massachusetts;  Mason  had  '‘.started 
others  at  Salem  and  Lynn,  with  about 
150  pupils  in  each  town.  In  addition 
to  the  class  at  Salem,  he  had  an  adult 
class  numbering  150  students. 

The  Early  Adoption  of  Vocal  Music 
as  a  Part  of  The  Regular  Course  of 
Instruction  in  Schools.  George  Wm. 
Gordon,  Secretary  of  the  Academy 
stated  in  August,  1833,  that 


It  appears  from  the  report  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  on  this  subject,  (introduction  of 
vocal  music  as  a  part  of  the  regular 
course  of  instruction  in  schools)  that  the 
plan  was  first  adopted  in  the  Mount 
Vernon  School  and  the  Monitorial 
Schools  of  Mr.  Fowle,  both  of  females, 
and  Mr.  Thayer’s  school  for  boys,  in 
Chauncey  Place,  in  each  of  which  there 
100  pupils,  who  receive  instruction 
twice  a  week  in  vocal  music.  Instruc¬ 
tion  is  also  given  by  the  professors  of 
the  Academy  in  the  Asylum  for  the 
Blind,  in  the  schools  of  Mr.  Hayward 
and  Miss  Raymond,  Chestnut  St.,  in 
Miss  Spooner’s  school  in  Montgomery 
Place,  and  in  the  Academy  at  Cambride- 
port.  The  whole  number  of  the  pupils 
under  the  care  of  the  Academy  exceeds 
1500.  In  all  these  classes  and  schools 
deep  interest  is  felt  in  the  subject,  and 
in  the  mode  of  instruction ;  and  surprise 
is  often  expressed,  even  by  those  who  are 
familiar  with  the  ordinary  musical  in¬ 
instruction,  at  the  simple  illustration  of 
subjects  which  they  had  never  attempted 
to  understand,  and  at  the  exhibition  of 
important  principles  to  which  they  were 
entire  strangers.’* 

As  far  as  the  public  schools  of  Bos¬ 
ton  are  concerned  it  would  appear  that 
in  all  probability,  the  Mount  Vernon 
School,  Monitorial  School  of  Mr. 
Fowle,  and  Mr.  Thayer’s  School  for 
Boys  in  Chauncey  Place  were  the 
earliest  schools  to  adopt  music  in  the 
schools  of  Boston.  From  the  records, 
these  introductions  were  inaugurated 
during  the  school  year  1832-33.  This 
instruction  is  corroborated  in  the  re¬ 
port  for  two  of  the  schools. 

From  William  B.  Fowle,  teacher  of 
the  Monitorial  School,  Temple  Avenue, 
Boston. 

In  reply  to  inquiries  as  to  the  result, 
of  the  experiment  I  have  made  upon  the  • 
practicability  and  utility  of  teaching 
vocal  music  to  large  numbers  of  children, 

I  would  remark,  that  the  experiment  has 
succeeded  beyond  my  expectation.  More 
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than  a  hundred  of  my  pupils,  between  the 
ages  of  four  and  eighteen  ,have  been 
under  the  care  of  Mr.  Mason  more  than 
a  year.  I  intended  the  exercise  rather 
as  a  pastime  than  a  serious  study;  but, 
with  only  two  short  lessons  a  week,  the 
children  have  acquired  no  inconsidera¬ 
ble  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  music. 
Before  any  experiments  were  made  in 
this  country,  I  had  proofs  enough  of  the 
practicability  of  making  simple  melody 
of  part  of  popular  education,  and  I  con¬ 
sider  this  question  as  demonstrated  be¬ 
yond  doubt  in  my  school.  Of  its  utility, 
as  we  use  it,  I  have  as  little  doubt.  It 
is  never  allowed  to  interfere  with  or 
supersede  the  common  branches  of  study, 
and  I  often  use  it  to  call  attention,  re¬ 
store  order,  or  promote  the  innocent  re¬ 
creation  of  the  pupils.  I  consider  music 
one  of  the  arts  of  peace  which  all  may 
cultivate  sufficiently  to  feel  its  influence 
upon  their  manners  and  dispositions, 
and  in  introducing  it  into  our  schools 
we  are  sowing  seeds,  which  if  they  do 
not  keep  out  the  tares  entirely,  will 
essentially  modify  them.*^ 

William  B.  Fowle. 
Monitorial  School,  Temple  Avenue, 

May  1,  1834. 

From  E.  A.  Andrews^  teacher  of  the 
Mount  Vernon  Female  School,  Masonic 
Temple,  Boston. 

The  following,  so  far  as  I  have  ob¬ 
served,  have  been  the  principle  effects 
of  the  introduction  of  music  into  the 
Mount  Vernon  School,  as  a  general  ‘ 
school  exercise. 

It  has  furnished  an  agreeable  variety 
in  our  employments.  It  is  an  exercise 
so  different  in  its  nature  from  all  the 
ordinary  employments  in  the  school,  that 
it  is  generally  anticipated  as  a  desirable 
relaxation  from  our  usual  avocations. 

The  study  of  the  principles  of  musical 
science  has  appeared  to  afford  as  salu¬ 
tary  a  discipline  of  the  mind,  as  the 
other  studies  usually  pursued  in  school 
for  this  purpose,  and  I  have  not  observed 
any  one  successful  in  becoming  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  these  principles,  without  a  cor¬ 
responding  success  in  other  branches. 

It  has  afforded  an  agreeable  amuse¬ 
ment  during  out  recesses. 


It  has  enabled  a  large  part  of  the 
school  to  join  with  pleasure  in  the  sing¬ 
ing  of  a  hymn  at  the  devotional  exer¬ 
cises  at  the  opening  and  close  of  the 
school. 

By  singing  frequently  such  words  as 
contain  useful  sentiments,  they  occur  to 
the  mind  in  those  moments  when  it  is 
not  occupied  with  regular  trains  of 
thought,  and,  in  this  way,  useful  asso¬ 
ciations  occupy  the  place  of  such  as  are 
useless  or  pernicious. 

By  commending  very  early  in  life, 
most  of  the  difficulties  which  are  experi¬ 
enced  at  a  later  period  in  acquiring  the 
art,  are  avoided.  The  propensity  to  imi¬ 
tation  is  then  strongest,  and  that  timid¬ 
ity,  which  at  a  subsequent  period  pre¬ 
vents  the  pupil  from  making  a  full 
attempt  to  imitate  musical  sounds,  is  by 
children  scarcely  felt.  Among  the  young¬ 
er  members  of  the  Mount  Vernon  School 
I  have  not  observed  a  single  instance  of 
failure  in  learning  to  sing,  while  many 
continually  occur  among  the  older  mem¬ 
bers  who  cannot  overcome  their  timid¬ 
ity  so  far  as  to  attempt  fearlessly  to  imi¬ 
tate  the  sounds  which  they  hear. 

From  what  I  have  noticed  in  the 
Mount  Vernon  School,  and  in  other 
classes  under  the  direction  of  the  pro¬ 
fessors  of  the  Academy,  I  am  satisfied 
that  the  general  introduction  of  music 
into  schools  will  be  attended  with  com¬ 
plete  success,  if  competent  instructors 
are  employed  for  this  purpose. 

E.  A.  Andrews. 

Boston,  May  8,  1834. 

The  Program  as  Set  Forth  By  The 
Boston  Academy  of  Music.  With  the 
formation  of  The  Boston  Academy  of 
Music  in  1833,  itp  officers  set  forth  one 
of  the  most  ambitious  of  all  early 
music  endeavors  of  the  early  19th  cen¬ 
tury.  They  stated  that  it  was  their 
desire : 

To  establish  schools  of  vocal  music  and 
juvenile  classes. 

To  establish  similar  classes  for  adults. 
To  form  a  class  for  instruction  in  the 
methods  of  teaching  music. 
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To  form  an  association  of  choristers  and 
leading  members  of  choirs  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  improvement  in  church  music, 
to  establish  a  course  of  popular  lectures 
on  the  nature  and  object  of  church 
music. 

To  have  scientific  lectures. 

To  give  exhibition  concerts. 

To  introduce  vocal  music  into  the 
schools. 

To  publish  circulars  and  essays.*® 

The  Academy  did  realize  some  of 
these  ambitions  to  a  marked  degree. 
The  vigor  with  which  its  officers,  coun¬ 
sellors  and  professors  worked  toward 
furthering  the  cause  of  vocal  music 
was  little  short  of  a  miracle.  They 
desired  to  prove  to  the  public  .  .  .  that 
vocal  music  could  be  successfully 
taught  to  children  in  the  public 
schools  of  America. 

The  Boston  Academy  of  Music  and 
Its  Annual  Reports.  In  its  Second 
Annual  Report  the  Academy  indicated 
the  “belter  scelter”  method  of  teaching 
music  during  the  early  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  It  proclaimed 
that  there  was  a  crying  need  for  suit¬ 
able  elementary  books,  because  only  a 
very  puny  start  had  been  effected.  The 
officers  of  the  Academy  were  aware 
that  before  certain  demonstrable  pro¬ 
gress  could  be  made  in  the  teaching  of 
music,  good  elementary  music  books 
must  be  constructed. 

The  Academy’s  1834  Report  indi¬ 
cates  the  progress  for  the  year  1833- 
1834  in  the  realm  of  juvenile  and 
adult  classes.  It  stated  that  in  Boston, 
Salem,  Lynn,  and  Cambridge  nearly 
1200  students  varying  in  age  from  five 
or  six  upwards  had  been  taught  music 
by  professors  of  the  Academy.  “The 
method  has  been  strictly  analytical 
and  progressive,  and  most  of  the  les¬ 
sons  have  been  given  orally  or  on  the 
black-board.”*® 


About  500  students  in  the  adults 
classes  in  music  were  being  taught  in 
Boston,  Salem,  and  in  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity.  If  we  total  the  number  in  the 
juvenile  classes  with  those  of  the  adult 
division,  we  have  1,700  studying  music 
under  the  direction  of  professors  from 
the  Academy. 

The  Academy  report  of  1834,  points 
to  an  early  introduction  of  vocal  music 
on  a' class  basis  in  some  of  the  private 
schools  of  Boston.  It  further  stated 
that  professors  of  the  Academy  “have 
been  employed  during  the  past  year  to 
give  instruction  in  music  to  the  pupils 
of  nine  schools  (Boston),  including 
several  of  the  largest  and  best  conduct¬ 
ed  private  schools  in  the  city,  tc^ether 
with  one  in  Cambridgeport  and  one 
in  Charlestown,  embracing  about  530 
pupils.”*^  The  grand  total  of  students 
being  taught  vocal  music  was  2,200. 
Not  alone  did  the  students  study  vocal 
music,  but  two  public  concerts’ were 
given  during  the  year  by  the  juvenile 
classes.  The  performances  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  groups  convinced  those  who  wit¬ 
nessed  the  concerts,  that  these  juvenile 
people  could 

be  capable  of  learning  very  well  songs 
by  rote; 

learn  the  elementary  principles  or  rudi¬ 
ments  of  music; 

be  capable'  of  reading  music  with  ease 
and  accuracy; 

be  capable  of  singing  intelligently  and 
independently. 

As  early  as  1834  special  agitation 
was  made  by  The  Boston  Academy  of 
Music  for  the  development  of  properly 
qualified  teachers  who  had  a  “compe¬ 
tent  knowledge”  of  music,  and  were 
acquainted  with  the  various  methods 
of  teaching  it.  The  report  of  1834 
stated : 
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Classes  must  be  formed  to  which  in¬ 
struction  shall  be  given,  adapted  to  qual¬ 
ify  teachers  for  their  work;  promising 
persons  must  be  sought  out  and  brought 
into  them ;  and  all  the  facilities  be 
afforded  which  may  be  requisite  for  in¬ 
troducing  them  to  the  community,  and 
preparing  them  to  exert  influence.** 

Specific  Purposes  of  The  Boston 
Academy  of  Music.  Unquestionably 
one  of  the  most  specific  and  concise 
declarations  of  the  purposes  of  the 
Academy  occurred  in  a  report  to  the 
American  Annals  of  Educaiion, 

The  Boston  Academy  of  Music  "con¬ 
sists  of  a  number  of  the  friends  of  vocal 
music  (as  taught  on  the  improved  Pesta- 
lozzian  plan,  introduced  into  this  coun¬ 
try  some  few  years  since,  by  Rev.  Wil¬ 
liam  C.  Woodbridge,  the  former  editor 
of  the  journal,)  associated  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  extending,  by  such  means  as  they 
can,  what  they  deem  so  valuable  and 
important  a  science.”*® 

After  a  reading  of  the  above,  no 
question  could  remain  regarding  the 
purposes  of  the  Academy.  It  is  im¬ 
portant  to  be  kept  in  mind  that  the 
first  instruction  of  vocal  music  in  the 
public  schools  of  the  United  States 
very  likely  came  as  a  consequence  of 
the  Academy’s  efforts. 

Convention  of  Vocal  Teachers  Meet¬ 
ing  in  Boston.  The  great  foment  ini¬ 
tiated  by  William  Channing  Wood- 
bridge,  Elam  Ives,  Jr.,  Lowell  Mason, 
and  the  officers  of  The  Boston  Aca¬ 
demy  of  Music,  was  certain  to  pro¬ 
foundly  affect  the  future  course  of 
vocal  music  in  American  schools.  Such 
a  vigorous  campaign  may  have  been 
responsible  for  the  meeting  of  the  first 
Convention  of  Vocal  Teachers  in 
America.  The  meeting  was  held  nine 
(9)  days  after  the  assemblage  of  the 
Boston  School  Committee,  which  met 
on  August  10, 1836.  Thus,  on  August 
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19,  1836,  in  Boston,  vocal  teachers 
from  all  the  "New  England  States  ex¬ 
cept  Rhode  Island  and  New  York” 
came  to  Boston  for  the  purpose  of  dis¬ 
cussing  questions  related  to  the  vocal 
music  teaching  in  the  public  schools. 
The  very  existance  of  this  group  in  the 
city  at  the  time  must,  have  had  some 
direct  bearing  on  the  agitation  which 
was  militantly  started  in  the  interest 
of  introducing  vocal  music  teaching  in¬ 
to  the  Boston  Public  School.  The 
Vocal  Teachers  adopted  the  following 
resolutions : 

1.  Resolved,  That  the  introduction 
and  application  of  the  Pestalozzian  Sys¬ 
tem  of  teaching  music,  form  a  new  era 
in  the  science  of  musical  education  in 
this  country;  and,  that  in  pursuing  our 
labors  as  teachers,  we  will  conform  our¬ 
selves  as  far  as  circumstances  will  admit, 
to  that  system  as  published  in  the  Man¬ 
ual  of  the  Boston  Academy  of  Music. 

2.  That  in  order  to  diffuse  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  Music  through  the  community, 
it  is  necessary’  to  teach  it  to  our  youth ; 
and  that  it  is  desirable  and  practicable 
to  introduce  it  into  all  our  schools,  as  a 
branch  of  elementary’  education. 

3.  That  it  is  the  special  duty  of  the 
Christian  Church  to  cultivate  and  en¬ 
courage  the  cultivation  of  Sacred  Music 
generally,  as  a  powerful  auxiliary  to  de¬ 
votion. 

4.  That  it  is  a  source  of  deep  regret 
to  this  Convention,  that,  in  so  many  in¬ 
stances,  Religious  Societies  and  Par¬ 
ishes,  instead  of  exerting  a  fostering 
care  and  influence  over  the  cause  of 
Sacred  Music,  neglect  it,  suffer  it  to  fall 
into  unskilful  hands,  and  thus,  not  only 
wound  the  cause  itself,  but  make  it  a 
detriment,  rather  than  a  help,  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  Church. 

5.  That  Singing  Choirs  too  frequent¬ 
ly,  in  conducting  their  part  of  divine 
worship,  attempt  the  performance  of 
music  too  difficult,  and  with  which  they 
are  not  sufficiently  familiar ;  thereby  de¬ 
tracting  from  the  solemnity  and  devo¬ 
tion  of  the  exercise. 
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6.  That  in  pursuing  our  labors  as 
Teachers  and  Choristers,  we  will  strive 
to  avoid,  as  far  as  in  us  lies,  anything 
like  invidious  rivalry;  and  that  we  will 
assist  each  other  in  our  profession,  as 
we  have  opportunity. 

7.  That,  notwithstanding  we  have  to 
contend  with  the  prejudice  of  some,  the 
opposition  of  others,  and  the  indifference 
of  many,  yet  we  find  in  the  progress  of 
musical  education  for  a  few  years  past, 
abundant  encouragement  to  persevere  in 
our  labors,  and  not  to  become  weary  in 
well-doing. 

8.  That  the  sentiment  which  prevails 
in  some  places,  that  to  occupy  a  place 
in  the  Choir  is  not  respectable,  and, 
therefore,  to  assist  in  one  of  the  most  de¬ 
lightful  services  of  the  house  of  God, 
is  not  an  honorable  and  dignified  em¬ 
ployment,  is  a  sentiment  founded  in  ig¬ 
norance  and  prejudice;  and  that  those 
who  cherish  such  a  sentiment  themselves, 
or  give  countenance  to  it  in  any  way, 
are  endeavoring  to  subvert  an  ordinance 
which  God  himself  has  established. 

9.  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Con¬ 
vention,  a  good  moral  character,  is  an 
indispensable  qualification  for  a  Teacher 
of  Sacred  Music,  or  for  a  Chorister.^® 

Unofficial  Introduction  of  Public 
School  Mtude  Into  The  Schools  of  Bos¬ 
ton.  This  constant  agitation  for  the 
introduction  of  vocal  music  into  the 
Boston  Public  Schools  was  focused  in¬ 
to  fruition  at  the  meeting  of  the  Bos¬ 
ton  School  Committee,  on  August  10, 
1836.  Before  this  Committee  was 
presented  a  petition  which  had  been 
started  by  a  group  of  interested  citi¬ 
zens.  They  “prayed’’  that  vocal  music 
would  be  introduced  into  the  schools 
of  the  city.  A  select  committee  was 
again  appointed,  it  being  chosen  upon 
the  basis  of  competence  to  judge  the 
merits  of  such  a  weighty  proposition. 
After  long  and  careful  investigation, 
a  favorable  report  was  made  in  a  state¬ 
ment  dated  August  24,  1837. 

Under  the  chairmanship  of  T.  Kem¬ 


per  Davis,  the  original  committee  re¬ 
port  of  August,  1836,  began  their 
document  by  stating: 

After  mature  deliberation  and  a  care¬ 
ful  scrutiny  of  arguments  and  evidence, 
the  Committee  are  unanimously  of  opin¬ 
ion  that  it  is  expedient  to  comply  with 
the  request  of  the  petitioners.  They  are 
well  aware  that  the  cause  which  they 
support  can  find  no  favor  from  a  board 
like  this,  except  so  far  as  it  reaches  the 
convictions  through  the  doors,  not  of  the 
fancy,  but  of  the  understanding. 

And  in  regarding  the  effect  of  vocal 
music,  as  a  branch  of  popular  instruc¬ 
tion,  on  our  public  schools,  there  are 
some  practical  considerations,  which  in 
the  opinion  of  your  Committee,  are  de¬ 
serving  of  particular  attention.®^ 

The  considerations  were  too  detailed 
and  numerous  for  actual  quotation,  but 
it  is  worthy  of  note  to  indicate  in  brief 
their  character:  1.  A  definite  rela¬ 
tion  exists  between  good  reading  and 
the  art  of  good  modulation  and  articu¬ 
lation  which  come  from  learning  good, 
singing  habits;  2.  There  is  need  in 
the  school  curriculum  for  a  subject 
which  “without  being  idleness  shall 
yet  rest.”  3.  Due  to  a  regulation  of 
the  School  Committee  which  stated 
that  all  schools  must  start  the  day  with 
exercises  which  are  “becoming”  devo- 
tionally,  it  was  suggested  that  no  possi¬ 
ble  subject  in  the  estimation  of  the 
Committee  could  be  more  effective 
than  vocal  music  in  achieving  such  a 
state  of  reverence. 

In  addition  to  the  reasons  which 
were  set  forth  in  full  and  interpreted 
in  part  by  the  writer,  there  were  ob¬ 
jections  which  were  popular  at  the 
time,  raised  against  the  cause  of  the 
introduction  of  vocal  music  in  Boston 
Public  Schools  and  American  schools 
in  general. 
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An  individual  must  have  a  musical  ear 
or  else  music  instruction  will  be  in  vain ; 

The  amount  of  time  proposed  for  the 
instruction  of  vocal  music  is  not  suffi¬ 
cient  to  make  progress  to  justify  the 
time  spent ; 

If  vocal  music  or  music  instruction 
were  allowed  to  enter  the  curriculum,  it 
may  lead  to  the  incorporation  and 
acceptance  of  other  subjects  which  the 
populace  frown  upon  at  the  present  time ; 
dancing  was  one  of  the  topics  suggested 
as  a  possibility.2- 

Finally,  the  Committee  reporting 
asked  the  Board  of  Education  of  Bos¬ 
ton  to  adopt  the  following  resolutions. 

Resolved,  That,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
School  Committee  it  is  expedient  to  try 
the  experiment  of  introducing  vocal 
music,  by  public  authority,  as  part  of 
the  system  of  public  instruction  into  the 
Public  Schools  of  this  City, 

Resolved,  That  the  experiment  be 
tried  in  the  four  following  schools,  the 
Hancock  Schools  for  girls,  in  Hanover 
street,  the  Eliot  School  for  boys  in  North 
Bennet  street,  the  Johnson  School  for 
girls  in  Washington  street,  and  the 
Hawes ,  School  for  boys  and  girls,  at 
South  Boston. 

Resolved,  That  this  experiment  to  be 
given  in  charge  to  the  Boston  Academy 
of  Music,  under  the  direction  of  this 
Board;  and  that  a  committee  of  five  be 
appointed  from  this  Board  to  confer 
with  the  Academy,  arrange  all  necessary 
details  of  this  plan,  oversee  its  operation, 
and  make  quarterly  report  thereof  to 
this  board. 

Resolved,  That  the  experiment  be 
commenced  as  soon  as  practicable  after 
the  passing  of  these  resolutions,  and  be 
continued  and  extended  as  th«'  Board 
may  hereafter  determine. 

Resolved,  That  these  resolutions  be 
transmitted  to  the  City  Council,  and 
that  they  be  respectfully  requested  to 
make  such  appropriation  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  this  plan  into  effect.^* 

On  Sej>tember  19,  1837,  these  reso¬ 
lutions  were  passed  by  the  School 


Board.  Due  to  the  need  of  funds, 
nothing  happened  in  an  official  way  re¬ 
garding  the  employment  of  a  superin¬ 
tendent  or  director  of  music.  Al¬ 
though  no  funds  were  provided  for  at 
this  time,  instruction  in  vocal  music 
did  commence  in  January,  1838,  at  the 
Hawes  School  for  boys  and  girls  at 
South  Boston.  The  first  teacher  to 
carry  on  this  experiment  was  Lowell 
Mason.  lie  had  offered  his  services 
gratis  for  a  period  extending  from  Jan¬ 
uary  to  August,  1838, 

At  the  quarterly  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  which  was  held 
in  November  of  1837,  additional  reso¬ 
lutions  were  added  to  the  previous 
ones :  they  were  as  follows : 

Resolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  the 
School  Committee,  it  is  expedient  that 
the  experiment  be  tried  of  introducing 
instruction  in  vocal  music,  by  public 
authority,  as  part  of  the  system  of  pub¬ 
lic  instruction  into  the  Public  Schools 
of  this  city. 

Resolved,  That  the  experiment  be 
tried  in  the  Hawes  School,  in  South 
Boston,  under  the  direction  of  the  Sub- 
Committee  of  that  school  and  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Music,  already  appointed  by 
this  Board.2< 

On  August  7,  1838,  the  Sub-Com¬ 
mittee  reported  the  following  to  the 
Board  of  Education 

The  Committee  on  the  introduction  of 
music  respectfully  report,  that  they 
visij:ed  the  Hawes  School,  at  South  Bos¬ 
ton,  on  the  sixth  day  of  August,  inst., 
and  heard  the  musical  exercises  of  the 
scholars  with  great  satisfaction.  The 
success  of  the  experiment  thus  far  has 
more  than  fulfilled  the  sanguine  expecta¬ 
tions  which  at  first  were  entertained  in 
regard  to  it. 

by  the  School  Committee. 

Then  followed  the  final  disposition 
of  the  question  of  the  advisability  and 
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feasability  of  introducing  music  into 
the  city  schools.  The  final  vote  canfie 
on  August  28,  1838.  This  vote  of  the 
School  Committee  of  Boston,  has  been 
regarded  as  the  Magna  Ciiaeta  of 
music  education  in  the  United  States. 
The  resolutions  which  were  submitted 
along  with  the  vote  were: 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on 
Music  be  instructed  to  contract  with  a 
teacher  of  vocal  music  in  the  several 
Public  Schools  of  the  city,  at  an  expense 
of  not  more  than  one  hundred  and  twen¬ 
ty  dollars  per  annum  for  each  school, 
excepting  the  Lyman  and  Smith  Schools, 
the  teachers  in  which  shall  not  receive 
more  than  the  sum  of  sixty  dollars  per 
annum. 

Resolved,  That  the  instruction  in 
vocal  music  shall  commence  in  the  sev¬ 
eral  Public  Schools,  whenever  the  Sub- 
Committee  respectfully  shall  determine, 
and  shall  be  carried  into  effect  under  the 
following  regulations : — 

1st.  No  more  than  two  hours  in  the  week 
shall  be  devoted  to  this  exercise. 
2nd.  The  instruction  shall  be  given  at 
stated  and  fixed  times  throughout 
the  city,  and  until  otherwise  order¬ 
ed,  in  accordance  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  schedule;  (writer  eliminates 
this  as  it  is  obviously  unnecessary). 
3rd.  During  the  time  the  school  is  under 
the  instruction  of  the  teacher  of 
vocal  music,  the  discipline  of  the 
school  shall  continue  under  the 
charge  of  the  regular  master  of  mas¬ 
ters,  who  shall  he  present  while  the 
instruction  is  given,  and  shall  org¬ 
anize  the  scholars  for  that  purpose, 
in  such  arrangement  as  the  teacher 
in  music  may  desire.*® 

The  Official  Beginnings  of  Vocal 
Music  Instruction  in  Boston.  With 
the  Magna  Charta  of  Music  Educa¬ 
tion  being  officially  signed  on  August 
28,  1838,  music  instruction  marched 
forward  with  great  impetus.  At  the 
Anniversary  meeting  of  The  Boston 
Academy  of  Music,  which  w'as  held  in 


the  Odeon,  July,  1842,*''  the  Tenth 
Annual  Report  w’as  submitted  which 
included  among  other  information, 
twenty-one  testimonial  letters,  all  of 
which,  with  one  exception,  were  from 
principals  of  the  Boston  grammar 
schools.  Four  of  these  testimonial 
documents  fix  very'  definitely  the  re¬ 
sults  that  were  being  obtained.** 

Boston,  May  20,  1841. 

It  is  now  nearly  three  years  since  vocal 
music  was  introduced  into  this  school. 
It  was  then  considered  as  an  experiment, 
and  it  has  succeeded  beyond  the  expecta¬ 
tions  of  the  most  sanguine.  Mr.  Mason’s 
instruction  is  upon  the  inductive  meth¬ 
od,  and  he  succeeds  in  imparting  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  rudiments  to 
his  pupils.  We  are  fully  satisfied  that 
children  may  obtain  a  practical  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  elements  of  music  in  our 
Common  Schools,  without  detriment  to 
their  progress  in  other  studies.  It  affords 
a  pleasant  variety,  relieving  the  mind 
rather  than  tasking  it;  and  its  effect 
upon  the  pupils,  both  in  a  moral  and 
disciplinary  point  of  view,  is  highly 
beneficial. 

WILLIAM  D.  SWAN, 
Principal  of  the  Mayhew 
Orammar  School. 

Aaron  D.  Capen, 

Principal  of  the  Writing 

Department. 

Bowdoin  School,  June  16,  1841. 

TO  LOWELL  MASON,  Esqu.: 

Dear  Sir, — Nearly  three  years  ago, 
vocal  music  was  introduced  into  this 
school  under  your  instruction.  The  re¬ 
sult  has  exce^ed  our  expectations;  for 
you  have  been  successful  in  importing 
to  a  large  portion  of  our  pupils  a  prac¬ 
tical  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  the 
science,  and  taught  them  to  sing  a  great 
variety  of  songs,  in  a  manner  very 
creditable  to  yourself,  and  highly  grati¬ 
fying  to  those  who  have  witnessed  the 
exercise;  and  this  has  been  accomplished 
without  apparent  injury  to  their  other 
studies.  We  are  confident  that  music 
may  be  usefully  taught  in  our  Common 
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Schools,  provided  the  teacher  comes  to 
the  task  with  a  competent  knowledge  of 
the  subject,  and  determination  to  com¬ 
mand  the  attention  and  respect  of  his 
pupils. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

ABRAHAM  ANDREWS, 
Principal  of  Grammar  Department. 

JAMES  ROBINSON, 
Principal  of  Writing  Department. 

BOSTON,  July  8,  1841. 

LOWELL  MASON,  Esq.: 

Dear  Sir, — I  am  very  willing  to  re¬ 
cord  my  entire  change  of  opinion  with 
regard  to  instruction  in  music  in  our 
public  .schools.  Till  I  had  witnessed  the 
experiment,  I  believed  it  impossible  to 
interest  scholars  generally  in  the  study, 
or  to  introduce  it  without  many  disad¬ 
vantages.  The  experience  of  the  past 
three  years,  however,  has  shown  me  that 
nothing  but  constant  and  persevering 
effort  is  wanting,  to  make  this  study  as 
interesting  to  pupils  generally,  as  any 
other.  I  have  not  found  that  instruc¬ 
tion  in  this  department  has  interfered 
in  the  least  degree  with  the  other  pur¬ 
suits  of  the  schoolroom ;  on  the  contrarj’, 
I  am  satisfied  that  it  is  a'  hflp,  instead 
of  a  hindrance,  affording  the  children 
another  and  a  strong  bond  of  attachment 
to  their  school. 

Respectfully  yours, 

HENRY  WILLIAMS,  JR. 

Principal  of  the  Grammar  Department 
in  the  Winthrop  School. 

ELIOT  SCHOOL, 
BOSTON,  July  13,  1841. 

LOWELL  MASON,  Esq.: 

Dear  Sir, — The  science  of  music,  prop¬ 
erly  taught,  is  an  excellent  mental  exer¬ 
cise,  while  the  practice  is  essential  to 
develop  and  strengthen  the  vocal  powers. 
We  believe  the  pupils,  since  its  introduc¬ 
tion  into  our  public  schools,  have  found 
it  a  valuable  aid  in  acquiring  the 
mechanical  part  of  reading.  Of  its 
moral  effect  upon  the  young,  we  can  no 
longer  doubt.  Nor  can  there  be  any 
doubt  that  these  schoolroom  songs  will 
exert  a  permanent  infiuence  on  the  char¬ 


acter,  if  he  was  versed  in  human  nature, 
who  said,  ‘Let  me  make  the  ballads  of 
a  country,  and  I  care  not  who  makes  the 
laws.’  We  hope  soon  to  find  it  a  study 
in  every  school  in  the  Union. 

Verv’  respectfully, 

DAVID  B.  TOWER. 
LEVI  CONANT. 

During  this  period  of  embryonic  be¬ 
ginnings  there  were  educational  and 
lay  leaders  who  indicated  their  skeptic¬ 
ism  concerning  the  advisability  of  per¬ 
mitting  the  introduction  of  vocal  music 
into  the  public  school  curriculum. 
However,  there  was  a  Bostonian  who 
had  written  an  article  for  the  Boston 
Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  (No¬ 
vember  22,  1838)  who  had  incorpor¬ 
ated  some  of  the  reasons  why  he  felt 
that  music  should  become  incorporated 
a  part  of  school  curriculum.  He  felt 
that  as  he  was  a  member  of  the  medi¬ 
cal  profession,  he  should  take  a  definite 
stand  in  defense  of  music  introduction 
into  the  public  schools  “in  its  hygienic 
relations  to  a  numerous  class  of  the 
community,  and  eventually  to  all.”*® 
His  further  comments  are  of  major  in¬ 
terest  because  they  represent  a  lay  and 
professional  defense  for  public  school 
music  education  during  this  early 
period. 

The  circumstances  under  which  chil¬ 
dren  attending  school  are,  by  the  neces¬ 
sary  regulations,  unavoidably  placed  dur¬ 
ing  school  hours,  are  very  remarkable; 
and  although  they  have  often  occupied 
the  attention  of  the  physiologist,  are 
still  too  much  neglected.  Here  we  have 
children  kept,  for  a  fourth  or  fifth  part 
of  the  twenty-four  hours,  as  nearly  mo¬ 
tionless,  so  far  as  their  bodies  are  con¬ 
cerned,  as  the  efforts  of  the  instructors, 
striving  against  the  impatience  of  nature 
and  of  their  inclinations,  can  make 
them.  There  are  intermissions  of  this 
constraint,  indeed,  which  are  arranged 
as  judiciously,  without  doubt,  as  the 
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present  system  will  admit.  But  these 
occasional  outlets  for  the  aocumulatetl 
energies  of  the  body,  though  invaluable, 
are  not  what  we  should  desire.  They 
are  altogether  too  short  to  answer  the 
desired  end ;  and,  again,  the  impetuous 
and  unnatural  activity  with  which  the 
interval  is  filled  up,  is  as  inconsistent 
with  the  perfection  of  the  vital  processes, 
as  the  opposite  extreme. 

The  grand  desideratum,  therefore,  it 
is  become  necessary  to  continue  the  time 
of  confinement  at  school  the  same  as 
now,  must  be  something  to  relieve  the 
dulness  and  oppressive  inactivity  of 
school  hours  on  the  one  hand,  and  there¬ 
by  moderate  on  the  other  hand  the  viol¬ 
ence  of  excitement  and  exertion  during 
play  hours.  This  desideratum  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  singing  promises,  at  least  in 
some  small  measure,  to  supply.  And  the 
advantages  of  even  a  small  acquistion  in 
this  way,  if  it  become  general  (and  for 
thi^  I  have  no  fear),  will  be  incalcuable. 
Nor  will  the  gain  of  healthy  exercise 
and  relaxation  be  so  small  as  we  should 
at  first  view  suppose. 

Under  the  circumstances  of  the 
schoolroom,  the  mere  change  of  situation 
and  of  attention  is  something;  but  that 
the  absolute  exercise — the  consumption 
of  nervous  and  muscular  energy  in  even 
half  an  hour  of  disciplinary  practice  in 
singing — is  verv’  considerable,  no  one 
will  deny  who  is  acquainted  with  the 
modern  thorough  mode  of  teaching.  Few 
kinds  of  exertion  call  into  action  so 
much  muscle  at  once  as  singing;  which 
brings  into  moderate  action  (these 
muscles  being  designed  never  to  be  ex¬ 
hausted,  cannot  be  urged  to  violent 
effort)  all  the  principal  and  auxiliary 
muscles  of  respiration.  At  the  same 
time  the  viscera,  both  of  the  thorax  and 
abdomen,  are  all  subjected  to  a  vigorous 
action  in  the  highest  degree  salutary  and 
natural.  This  must  be  a  great  relief 
and  aid  to  the  vital  functions  when  em¬ 
barrassed  by  the  constrained  positions 
of  the  school-room. 

Again,  there  seems  nothing  irrational 
in  the  position  assumed  by  the  advocates 
of  singing  that  it  fortifies  the  lungs, 
when  not.  already  morbidly  disposed. 


against  disease;  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
highly  probable  that  the  noted  increase 
in  their  capacity,  and  the  temporary 
vigor  conferred  by  it,  may  be  connected 
with  a  permanently  improved  develop¬ 
ment,  by  which  fatal  diseases  shall  be  re¬ 
sisted. 

We  must  add  to  these  advantages  of 
singing  in  schools,  the  peculiar  manner 
in  which  it  exercises  and  awakens  the 
attention,  and  the  pleasant,  yet  harmless 
exhilaration  which  it  must  afford,  wait 
ing  to  explode  in  uproar  and  mischief. 
The  moral  effects  which  must  follow  in 
the  execution  of  the  proposed  plan,  from 
the  union  of  voices  in  harmony  as 
opposed  to  discord,  well  deserve  atten¬ 
tion;  but  they  cannot  probably  be  fully 
appreciated  till  seen  and  felt.  The  sub¬ 
ject  at  present  might  seem  to  be  one  of 
local  interest  only,  but  I  conceive  it  to 
be  far  otherwise.  I  confidently  look 
upon  the  experiment  here  as  a  starting 
point,  from  which  will  proceed  results 
that  will  rapidly  become  as  universal  as 
they  will  be  important  in  their  bearings. 
And  I  earnestly  hope  that  the  attention 
of  the  profession  generally  will  be  di¬ 
rected  to  it  as  the  germ  of  a  more  com¬ 
plete  system  of  general  education,  in  the 
future  development  of  which  they  will 
be  peculiarly  called  upon  to  give  their 
aid. 

I  think  experience  authorizes  me  to 
say,  that  there  are  none  who  are  incap¬ 
able  of  being  taught.  In  this,  as  in  all 
the  other  branches  to  which  the  scholars 
attend,  all  may  make  some  progress, 
though,  as  in  other  branches,  there  are 
but  few  who  will  excel.  I  am  fully  sat¬ 
isfied  that  a  capacity  for  music  is  a  uni¬ 
versal  gift  of  Irovidence,  an^  that  to 
find  a  person  incapable  of  improvement 
is  as  rare  as  to  find  one  born  deaf  and 
dumb,  or  blind.®® 

After  three  years  of  work,  music  in¬ 
struction  in  the  Boston  schools  was  be¬ 
ginning  to  speak  for  itself.  A  report 
of  the  Boston  School  Committee  dur¬ 
ing  1841,  spoke  most  enthusiastically 
of  the  results  being  obtained  under  the 
direction  of  Lowell  Mason.  The 
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amount  of  time  being  devoted  each 
week,  was  two  lessons,  or  half  an  hour 
duration,  this  being  given  in  all  the 
Grammar  Schools  of  the  City.  There 
were  about  3,000  boys  and  girls  receiv¬ 
ing  instruction  in  vocal  music  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  scientific  method  (Pestaloz- 
zian). 

What  had  been  the  experience  and 
the  results  of  the  three  years  efforts; 
namely,  the  period  between  1838- 
1841  i 

1.  Discounting  the  possibility  of  be¬ 
coming  proficient  performers  of  music, 
it  had  been  found  that  “a  very  great 
proportion”  of  the  young  persons  who 
experience  musical  instruction  in  the 
schools  may  benefit  tremendously  from 
the  experience. 

2.  After  three  years  experience,  it 
can  be  stated  that  the  results  have  an¬ 
swered  and  met  'the  expectations  of  the 
friends  and  proponants  of  music. 

3.  The  incorporation  of  vocal  music 
instruction  has  in  no  way  affected  the 
morale  and  discipline  oithe  schools. 

4.  The  introduction  of  vocal  music 
has  In  no  way  harmed  the  other  subjects 
of  the  curriculum. 

5.  The  singing  of  songs,  and  espe¬ 
cially  the  singing  of  boys  and  girls  to¬ 
gether  has  been  a  uniting  force  for 
school  relations  between  the  sexes.®* 

In  the  same  report,  Lowell  Mason 
had  the  following  comment  to  make 
upon  the  universal  teachableness  of 
man. 

I  think  experience  authorizes  me  to 
say,  that  there  are  none  who  are  incap¬ 
able  of  being  taught.  In  this,  as  in  all 
the  other  branches  to  which  the  scholars 
attend,  all  may  make  some  progress, 
though,  as  in  other  branches,  there  are 
but  few  who  will  excel.  I  am  fully  sat¬ 
isfied  that  a  capacity  for  music  is  a  uni¬ 
versal  gift  of  Providence,  and  that  to 
find  a  person  incapable  of  improvement 
is  as  rare  as  to  find  one  born  deaf  and 
dumb,  or  blind. 
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Th€  Development  of  Music  in  The 
State.  The  early  evidences  of  the 
spread  of  the  idea  of  teaching  vocal 
music  in  many  of  school  systems  of 
the  state  w’as  reported  by  Horace 
Mann,  the  editor  of  The  Common 
School  Journal,  in  his  volume  for 
1840,  when  he  stated  that  throughout 
the  state  “efforts  are  making,  to  intro¬ 
duce  singing  into  the  public  schools.”®* 
Many  evidences  were  available  such  as 
that  in  the  West  School  for  Girls, 
Salem,  Massachusetts,  in  1841,  where 
vocal  music  had  been  introduced,  how¬ 
ever,  it  was  not  publicly  supported 
until  1848.®®  The  Northampton  paper 
reported  in  1840  that  public  singing 
was  being  carried  out  as  a  part  of  the 
curriculum  in  the  Boy’s  High  School 
of  that  city.  Colonel  Barr,  the  party 
who  introduced  music  to  the  l)oys  of 
the  Boy’s  High  School  had  approxi¬ 
mately  one  hundred  and  fifty  studying 
vocal  music.  The  Northampton  paper 
related  convincingly: 

The  readiness  with  which  they  read 
the  notes  on  the  blackboard,  give  them 
the  proper  tones,  and  then  transform 
them  into  some  simple,  but  cheerful 
melody,  cannot  but  gratify  the  dullest 
eye  and  please  the  most  obtuse  ear  .... 
Northampton  should  be  proud  of  this 
excellent  school.  It  is  not  surpassed  by 
any  private  seminary  in  Massachusetts, 
and  it  is  infinitely  ahead  of  the  great 
majority  of  the  academies  in  this  coun- 
trj'.®^ 

Not  alone  do  we  find  definite  evi¬ 
dence  that  music  was  being  taught 
boys  in  a  high  school  during  the  school 
year  of  1839-40,  at  Northampton,  but 
we  know  that  at  Lowell,  vocal  music 
was  offered  in  many  of  its  schools  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  1841^2.  The  report  of 
the  School  Committee  related  that 
vocal  music  had  been  introduced  into 
many  of  their  schools  and  it  had  been 
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attended  with  much  success.  The  work 
had  been  voluntarily  offered  as  no  ex¬ 
pense  was  connected  with  it.*® 

Horace  Mann  in  his  1844  report  of 
the  Board  of  Education,  reported  on 
the  progress  being  made  in  offering 
vocal  music  in  the  state.  The  results 
of  Mann’s  survey  for  that  year  re¬ 
vealed  that 

There  are  about  five  hundred  schools 
in  the  State  where  Vocal  Music  is  now 
practiced.  Half  a  dozen  years  ago,  the 
number  was  probably  less  than  one  hun¬ 
dred.®* 

The  five  hundred  schools  were  in¬ 
cluded  in  117  towns  and  cities  through¬ 
out  the  state.  This  was  but  six  years 
after  the  official  recognition  of  music 
in  Boston. 

Mime  In  The  Primary  Grades.  In 
Boston.  Currently  developing  with 
the  seething  activity  in  the  interest  of 
school  music,  was  the  early  agitation 
for  its  adoption  in  the  Primary 
Schools  of  Boston.  “As  early  as  1832, 
on  the  recommendation  of  a  special 
committee  who  had  given  the  subject 
their  careful  consideration,  the  study 
of  vocal  music  was  introduced  into 
several  of  the  Primary  Schools  of  Bos¬ 
ton,  as  an  experiment.”  In  1840  the 
Boston  Primary  School  Committee 
voted 

That  the  Standing  Committee  be 
authorized  to  make  arrangements  for 
furnishing  the  teachers  of  the  Primary 
Schools  With  instruction  in  vocal  music, 
provided  it  can  be  done  without  ex¬ 
pense.®^ 

There  was  some  definite  action  as 
the  result  of  the  voted  action  concern¬ 
ing  primary  school  music,  because  on 
April  28,  1840,  a  sub-committee  select¬ 
ed  by  the  Standing  Committee  re¬ 
ported  that  upon  conference  with 


Lowell  Mason,  arrangements  had  been 
made  to  carry  out  the  idea  of  furnish¬ 
ing  the  primary  school  teachers  with 
instruction  in  vocal  music.  Confer¬ 
ences  were  held  with  the  primary 
teachers  and  two  meetings  had  brought 
together  about  “two-thirds  of  the 
teachers.”  : 

The  provision  for  systematized  sup¬ 
ervision  of  primary  school  music  real¬ 
ized  very  slowly  in  Boston.  An  im¬ 
portant  action  in  February  1857, 
came  w’hen  a  committee  of  three  was 
appointed  by  the  School  Board  of  the 
City.  It  was  commanded  to  report 
upon  the  condition  of  music  teaching 
in  their  schools.  The  members  of  the 
committee  were  Messrs.  Read,  Homer 
and  Cudworth.  In  order  to  compre¬ 
hend  the  seriousness  with  which  the 
committee  approached  its  assigned 
task,  the  following  report,  submitted 
in  June,  1857,  (City  Document  No. 
44)  is  offered  as  evidence: 

After  much  deliberation  and  careful 
consideration,  aided  by  what  informa¬ 
tion  it  was  in  their  power  to  obtain, 
your  Committee  have  decided  upon  the 
following  plan,  as  the  one  in  their  esti¬ 
mation  best  adapted  to  produce  the  de¬ 
sired  result. 

In  regard  to  the  time  and  ’hours  al¬ 
ready  devoted  to  the  music  lesson,  they 
would  recommend  no  change.  In  their 
estimation,  if  the  pupils  will  give  un¬ 
divided  attention,  or  at  least  apply 
themselves  as  diligently  as  they  do  under 
the  eye  of  the  teacher  in  the  prosecution, 
of  any  of  the  ordinary  studies,  the  two 
half-hours  each  week  will  be  ample,  not 
only  for  the  acquirement  of  the  simpler 
elements,  but  good  progress  can  be  made 
towards  a  musical  education.  That  a 
pupil  will  at  the  time  of  his  leaving  the 
Grammar  School  be  an  accomplished 
musician,  is  by  no  means  claimed.  It 
is  an  error  to  suppose  that  music  can  he 
taught  in  a  few  months.  No  one  can 
learn  to  sing  correctly  or  with  facility. 
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except  by  active,  persevering  and  long- 
continued  effort.  A  child  might  as  well 
be  expected  to  talk  or  read,  after  a  few 
lessons  in  each.  This  is  not  expected 
nor  practicable;  but  when  we  take  into 
account  the  fact  that  the  average  time 
spent  by  the  pupils  in  our  public  schools 
is  eight  years,  and  that  there  are  eighty 
lessons  in  music  each  year,  the  question 
of  time  is  in  a  great  measure  disposed 
of. 

They  would  also  recommend  that  each 
session  of  the  Primarj-  Schools  open  and 
close  with  singing,  and  would  suggest 
that  the  opening  exercise  of  the  morn¬ 
ing,  and  the  closing  song  of  the  after¬ 
noon  session,  be  of  a  devotional  charac¬ 
ter.  That  in  the  Grammar  Schools  the 
morning  session  be  opened,  and  the 
afternoon  session  be  closed  with  appro¬ 
priate  singing,  and  that  musical  nota¬ 
tion  and  the  singing  of  the  scale,  with 
exercises  in  reading  simple  music,  be 
practiced  twice  a  week  in  the  two  lower 
classes,  under  the  instruction  of  the 
assistant  teachers;  and  that  the  pupils 
receive  credits  for  attention  and  profi¬ 
ciency  in  this  department,  and  also  be 
examined  as  in  other  branches  taught  in 
the  schools. 

That  the  first  and  second  classes  assem¬ 
ble  twice  a  week,  under  the  charge  of 
the  music  teacher  of  the  school,  as  at 
present,  and  in  addition  to  and  in  con¬ 
nection  with  their  vocal  exercises,  take 
up  the  review  of  what  they  have  already 
gone  over,  and  proceed  as  far  as  the 
theorj'  of  musical  composition  and  har¬ 
mony.  And  in  addition,  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  teacher,  for  the  time  being, 
of  the  Girls’  High  and  Normal  School, 
to  give  such  instruction  to  the  pupils  of 
that  institution  as  shall  qualify  them  to 
teach  vocal  music  in  our  public  schools. 

To  carry  out  the  plan  proposed  above, 
it  is  essential  that  the  teachers  in  the 
Primary  Schools  should  not  only  be  well 
prepared  in  the  elementary  portions  of 
music,  but  should  know  how  to  teach. 
Your  Committee  would,  however,  recom¬ 
mend  no  change,  on  this  account,  in  the 
corps  of  teachers  at  present  engaged  in 
the  Public  Schools,  but  would  suggest 
that,  hereafter,  in  deciding  upon  the 


qualifications  of  a  candidate,  the  rela¬ 
tive  proficiency  of  each  in  music  should 
be  taken  into  account  and  insisted  upon 
on  the  part  of  the  Committees.  It  must 
be  evident  to  every  member  of  this 
Board,  that  the  Girls’  High  and  Normal 
School  is  the  principal  source  from 
whence  the  teachers  to  supply  the  vacan¬ 
cies  which  from  time  to  time  occur  in 
the  Grammar  and  Primary  Schools 
should  be  obtained.  Were,  then,  the 
graduates  of  this  institution  as  well  in¬ 
structed  in  the  art  of  teaching  music  as 
it  is  presumed  they  are  in  other  branches, 
the  difficulty  under  which  we  now  labor 
would  vanish  at  once.  Here,  in  the  esti¬ 
mation  of  your  Committee,  the  founda¬ 
tion  should  be  laid  broad  and  strong. 
The  pupils  of  this  institution  should 
not  only  be  thoroughly  trained  in  the 
art  of  teaching  it.  The  importance  of 
this  cannot  be  too  strongly  urged.  Ex¬ 
perience  proves,  that  the  success  of  the 
teacher  is  in  direct  ratio,  not  to  the 
amount  of  knowledge  possessed,  but  to 
the  capacity  of  communicating  it  to 
others.  A  few  have  this  in  a  great  de¬ 
gree  by  nature;  but  by  the  great  major¬ 
ity  it  is  attained  only  by  long  and  ardu¬ 
ous  experience,  and  hence  those  w'ho  con¬ 
nect  themselves  for  teachers,  should  be 
thoroughly  and  carefully  trained.  In 
this  way,  and  in  this  way  only,  can  the 
evils  be  remedied,  which  every  Quarterly 
Report  made  to  this  Board  by  the  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Schools  informs  us  exist, 
and  which,  depending  not  on  the  ignor¬ 
ance  of  teachers,  but  on  their  incapacity, 
can  never,  except  in  this  manner,  be 
done  away  with.®* 

By  1858,  some  definite  rules  and 
regulations  had  been  formulated  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  duties  of  the  Committee  on 
Jilusic.  Section  8  of  the  Rules  of  the 
School  Committee  and  Regulations  of 
the  Schools,  stated  that : 

Sect.  8.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Committee  on  Music  to  exercise  a  gen¬ 
eral  supervision  over  this  department  of 
Public  Instruction  in  all  the  schools. 
They  shall  appoint,  and  nominate  to  the 
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Board  for  confirmation,  suitably  quali¬ 
fied  persons  as  Teachers  of  Music;  they 
shall  make  examinations  of  each  Gram¬ 
mar  School  in  music,  at  least  once  in 
six  months,  and  submit  a  written  report 
thereupon  semi-annually,  at  the  quarter¬ 
ly  meeting  in  March  and  in  September.’* 

The  Committee  on  Inquiry  in  mak¬ 
ing  its  report  to  the  Boston  School 
Board  (City  Document,  No.  44, 
1857),  pointed  out  that  the  music 
teachers  were  engaged  in  a  creditable 
piece  of  work.  The  pupils  were  mani¬ 
festing  their  vocal  ability  in  a  satis¬ 
factory  manner.  The  Committee 
pointed  out  further  that  if  there  be 
any  skepticism  relative  to  the  merits 
of  vocal  music  instruction,  the  skeptics 
should  visit  the  schools  for  first  hand 
information.  They  found  that  the 
teachers  of  the  various  rooms  were 
capable  of  instructing  their  pupils  in 
the  art  of  singing;  their  estimation 
being  over  fifty  per  cent  of  the  staff. 
The  Committee  also  found  that  the 
teachers  of  the  various  schools  were 
united  in  one  respect,  that  being  “as 
to  the  influence  of  music  uj>on  school 
discipline.”  Without  the  ever  present 
influence  of  music,  disciplinary  diffi¬ 
culties  decreased  and  increased  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  music’s  presence. 

The  Boston  Public  School  City 
Document,  No.  34,  1858,  relates  the 
complete  progressive  spirit  which  ani¬ 
mated  the  Committee  on  Music,  for 
it  states  that  they  and  .the  whole  Board 
of  Education  would  be  intensely  inte¬ 
rested  in  knowing  “what  methods”  are 
employed  elsewhere  in  the  teaching  of 
vocal  music  in  the  United  States.  The 
information  is  to  be  obtained  by  the 
questionnaire  method.  The  questions 
addressed  to  various  school  superin¬ 
tendents  and  music  committees  desired 
to  learn  answers  to  the  following  ques¬ 
tions  : 

1.  How  much  time  is  devoted  to  the 

\ 


teaching  of  music  in  your  Public  Schools, 
and  to  what  extent  is  it  taught? 

2.  What  system,  if  more  than  one  has 
been  tried,  has  proved  the  best  in  prac¬ 
tical  results,  as  tested  in  your  schools? 

3.  What  text  book  or  books  have  been 
adopted  as  the  manuals  for  teaching? 

4.  Upon  what  plan,  as  regards  the 
teachers,  is  the  instruction  given?  Has 
every  school  a  teacher,  or  are  more  than 
one  taught  by  the  same?  The  amount 
of  salary,  &c.,  &c. 

5.  How  many  classes  in  the  Public 
Schools  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  instruc¬ 
tion  in  music? 

6.  Does  singing  form  a  part  of  the 
daily  exercises  in  the  schools,  and  how 
much? 

7.  Has  any  attempt  ever  been  mads 
to  teach  music  in  the  Primary  Schools, 
and  with  what  success? 

8.  Has  the  introduction  of  music 
into  the  schools  been  opposed,  or  does 
it  meet  with  general  favor  ?■** 

The  results  that  were  obtained  from 
the  searching  questionnaire  revealed 
one  singular  comment  from  those  sup¬ 
erintendents  and  committees  reporting, 
that  "whenever  music  as  a  branch  of 
common  school  education  has  been 
fairly  tried,”  common  opinion  was 
that  popular  sentiment  is  in  favor  of 
the  practice.** 

The  Committee  on  Music  in  two  re¬ 
ports  (1862-63)  started  a  series  of 
agitations  for  a  systematic  introduc¬ 
tion  of  vocal  music  into  the  primary 
schools  of  the  city.  It  w’as  stated  that 

the  time  will  come  when  every  teacher 
in  the  Primary  Schools  will  be  capable 
of  teaching  singing  as  well  as  reading. 
But  such  is  not  the  case  now,  and  it  is 
not  likely  to  be  for  a  considerable  period 
in  the  future.^* 

Such  a  statement  bespeaks  prophetical¬ 
ly,  for  even  today  a  supervisor  cannot 
always  trust  the  music  destinies  at  the 
primary  school  level  to  the  regular 
classroom  teacher. 

The  Boston  School  Committee  on 
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Music,  composed  of  J.  Baxter  Upham, 
Le  Baron  Russell,  Aaron  P.  Richard¬ 
son,  Augustus  A.  Gould,  William 
Edw.  Coale,  stated  in  their  report  of 
September  8,  1863,  that  there  was  a 
growing  concern  for  systematized  sup- 
ervisor\’  work  for  vocal  music  at  the 
primary  level  for  Boston  Public 
Schools.  It  is  apparent  from  their 
statement  that  in  the  experimental 
classes  and  schools,  the 

Committee  have,  during  the  past  year, 
had  opportunity  ....  by  personal  and 
critical  inspection  of  several  schools 
where  a  well-considered  plan  of  teaching 
classes  of  children  from  five  to  seven  or 
eight  years  of  age  was  being  tried  as  an 
exjteriment.'** 

A  thorough  review'  of  the  report  in¬ 
dicates  the  unwritten  conviction  of  the 
committee  as  to  the  salutary  benefits 
to  l>e  derived  from  the  study  of  music 
at  the  primary  level.  They  stated  fur¬ 
ther  that  to  effectually  and  efficiently 
accomplish  this  object,  a  special  in¬ 
structor  in  music  for 'the  Primary 
School  Department  is  required — one 
who  has  had  experience  in  that  direc¬ 
tion,  and  a  special  aptitude  for  teach¬ 
ing  young  children.  It  must  be  re- 
memlx^red  that  with  the  formation  of 
a  regular  Standing  Committee  on 
^Insic  in  1857,  Rules  and  Regulations 
were  amended  by  the  Committee  to  the 
effect  that  “the  opening  and  closing  ex¬ 
ercises  of  every  session  of  the  Primary 
Schools,  and  such  time  be  devoted  to 
instruction  in  music  in  each  school  as 
the  Sub-Committee  of  the  District 
may  deem  expedient.”*^ 

All  of  the  above  presented  evidence 
indicates  that  music  had  been  taught 
in  the  primary  schools  of  the  city 
without  direct  supervision  prior  to 
1864.  We  do  know,  however,  that  it 
was  permissible  to  carry  on  such  in¬ 
struction.  With  the  qualifications  of 
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the  regular  primary  teacher  at  a  low 
ebb  in  the  realm  of  musical  knowledge, 
w'e  can  be  fairly  certain  that  not  too 
much  music  was  offered  the  boys  and 
girls  at  the  primary  level.  We  have 
some  indication  of  this  in  a  report 
which  says: 

Pratically,  however,  very  little  was 
accomplished  in  this  direction,  owing  to 
the  want  of  some  well-concerted  plan  of 
action,  which  was  increased  by  the  lack 
of  requisite  knowledge,  in  too  many  in- 
stanes,  on  the  part  of  the  teachers,  on 
whom  the  responsibility  of  this,  as  of  the 
commoner  branches  of  primary  instruc¬ 
tion,  was  made  to  rest.^® 

J.  Baxter  Upham,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Music  in  a  report  dated, 
^larch  8,  1864,  related  for  the  Com¬ 
mittee  that  there  was  a  great  need  for 
a  primary  supervisor  of  music  in  the 
Boston  Schools.  It  further  stated : 

1.  The  present  requirements,  in  re¬ 

gard  to  musical  instruction  in  this  grade 
of  schools,  have  practically  become  a 
dead  letter.  ' 

2.  If  Music,  as  a  branch  of  study,  is 
ever  to  attain  to  the  excellence  which 
has  justly  given  eclat  to  our  school  sys¬ 
tem,  in  most  of  its  departments,  it  should 
begin  where  all  other  elementary  teach¬ 
ing  does, — in  the  Primary  Schools. 

3.  Your  Committee  would  again, 
therefore,  urge  upon  the  consideration 
of  the  Board,  the  appointment  of  a  Spe¬ 
cial  Instructor  in  Music  for  the  Pri¬ 
mary  Schools  of  Boston,  with  a  salary 
sufficient  to  induce  him  to  give  his  whole 
time  to  the  work.^® 

The  Committee  on  Music  at  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  above  report  offers  the 
following : 

ORDERED:  That  the  Committee  on 
Music  be  authorized  to  nominate  io 
this  Board  of  confirmation,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  teachers  of  music  in  the 
Grammar  Schools,  a  suitably  qualified 
person  as  instructor  in  music  in  the 
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Primary  Schools,  with  a  salary  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  twelve  hundred  dollars  per 
annum.^^ 

In  a  paper  read  by  Dr.  TTpham  be¬ 
fore  The  American  Institute  of  In¬ 
struction  at  Lewiston,  Maine,  August, 
1872,  he  statod  that  “It  was  not  until 
July,  1864,  that  a  special  instructor 
in  music  be  provided  for  the  primary 
schools.’’^*  This  evidence  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  quite  authentic,  because  Dr.  Up- 
ham  was  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Music  at  the  time  of  the  special 
music  instructor  was  provided  for  in 
1864. 

One  of  the  outstanding  merits  of  the 
Boston  School  Committee,  was  its 
ever-present  and  unswerving  devotion 
to  the  cause  of  vocal  music  instruction. 
Under  the  almost  missionary  zeal  of 
Dr.  L^pham,  we  have  thus  far  observed 
that  notable  innovations  and  achieve¬ 
ments  were  made  during  his  adminis¬ 
tration. 

Boston  Public  School  Music  Festi¬ 
vals.  In  the  city,  the  schools  have 
yearly  music  festivals  depicting  the 
musical  accomplishments  which  were 
being  achieved  for  its  children’s  musi¬ 
cal  education.  Down  to  1858,  the  cus¬ 
tom  had  been  a  yearly  one,  with  the 
single  exception  of  1847.^® 

For  1858,  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Regulations,  whose  chairman  was 
Dr.  Lothrop,  submitted  for  adoption 
the  following  resolution  which  was 
subsequently  adopted  by  the  ^bool 
Board. 

Ordered,  That  for  this  year,  the  usual 
School  Festival  in  Faneuil  Hall  be  sus¬ 
pended,  and  that  in  place  thereof  there 
be  held  at  the  Music-Hall,  at  4  P.  M. 
on  thfe  day  of  the  annual  exhibition  of 
the  Grammar  Schools,  a  Musical  Exhibi¬ 
tion  of  the  pupils  of  the  Public  Schools, 
in  connection  with  the  introduction  of 
the  medal  scholars  to  the  Mayor,  the 
presentation  of  bouquets,  speeches,  ad¬ 


dresses,  and  that  a  committee  of  five  be 
appointed  to  act  with  the  Committee  on 
Music  as  a  joint  special  committee,  to 
make  all  necessary  arrangements.®® 

A  Special  Committee  on  the  Annual 
Exhibition  and  Music  Festival  was 
appointed  in  1863  to  study  its  merits 
and  demerits.  The  report  dated 
March  10,  1864,  incorporated  the  fol¬ 
lowing  objections: 

1.  The  time  spent  in  preparation, 
for  which  the  regular  course  of  study  or 
instruction  is  interrupted,  and  the  chil¬ 
dren  lose  a  part  of  the  benefit  which  the 
public  schools  are  meant  to  afford. 

2.  The  exhibition  of  children  under 
circumstances  which  may  implant  or 
nourish  a  love  of  display,  or  awaken  un¬ 
pleasant  feelings  of  mortification  and 
jealousy. 

3.  The  expense  which  is  incurred. 

To  which  may  be  added  a  want  or 

uniformity  in  the  schools,  and  the  en¬ 
couragement  given  in  some  of  them  to 
the  introduction  of  performances  that 
cannot  properly  be  taken  as  a  test  of  im¬ 
provement  in  the  studies  of  the  year. 

The  same  committe  worked  at  length 
and  made  an  exhaustive  study  of  many 
problems  confronting  the  overall  music 
program  of  the  city  public  schools.  A 
resolution  was  passed  which 

Resolved,  That  the  Rules  and  Regula¬ 
tions  be  amended  in  the  thirty-fourth 
section  of  the  eighth  chapter  by  insert¬ 
ing  these  words  in  the  fourteenth  line, 
after  the  words  “President  of  the 
Board,”  namely, — 

“The  Exhibitions  of  the  Grammar 
Schools  shall  be  conducted  in  such  man¬ 
ner  as  shall  best  present  the  actual  con¬ 
dition  of  each  school  in  the  prominent 
branches  of  study,  and  shall  not  exceed 
two  hours  in  length.  On  the  first  five 
days  of  the  week  previous  to  the  Exhibi¬ 
tion,  the  parents  and  friends  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  shall  be  invited  to  witness  the  usual 
exercises  of  the  school,  and  on  the  last 
day  of  that  week  the  several  Grammar 
Schools  shall  be  closed.”  And  be  fur- 
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ther  amended  by  substituting,  for  the 
■words  “in  the  afternoon  of  the  same 
day,”  the  words  “in  the  afternoon  of  the 
day  of  the  Annual  Exhibitions  of  the 
Grammar  Schools.”®^ 

Conclusion 

Massachusetts  contributed  more  to 
the  cause  of  early  music  education 
than  did  any  other  single  state  prior 
to  1860.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the 
schools  of  this  state  were  the  first  pub¬ 
lic  schools  to  experience  the  benefits  of 
vocal  music  training.  While  the  teach¬ 
ing  techniques  of  the  early  period 
were  most  rudimentary,  the  early 
music  instructors  in  keeping  with  their 
period  sought  to  formalize  methods  of 
instruction. 

From  1824  to  1838,  we  find  inces¬ 
sant  agitation  for  the  incorporation  of 
music  into  the  Boston  Public  Schools’ 
course  of  study.  Elam  Ives  was  the 
first  to  experiment  with  the  teaching 
of  vocal  music  according  to  the  Pes- 
talozzian  principles.  The  earliest 
places  of  vocal  teaching  were  Hart¬ 
ford,  Philadelphia,  and  Cambridge- 
port,  Salem,  LjTin,  and  Boston. 

The  first  great  leadership  which  so 
effectively  influenced  all  American 
public  school  music  during  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  was  headed  by  Lowell 
Mason,  a  native  of  Massachusetts.  He 
directed  the  experimental  attempts  of 
introducing  music  into  many  of  the 
Boston  Schools  during  the  school 
years  1832  and  1833.  Boston  was  the 
proving  grounds  of  American  music 
education.  The  great  trivium  of  early 
vocal  music  teachers  was  Elam  Ives, 
George  J.  Webb,  and  Lowell  Mason. 

Not  alone  does  Boston  represent  the 
earliest  place  of  agitation  for  systema¬ 
tic  music  education  in  public  schools, 
but  the  city  also  had  such  early  musi¬ 


cal  institutions  as  the  Handel  and 
Haydn  Society  and  the  Boston  Aca¬ 
demy  of  Music.  The  former  organiza¬ 
tion  chorally  affected  the  cultural 
music  life  of  its  citizens,  while  the 
latter  from  1833  became  the  seat  of 
the  Pestalozzian  movement  of  vocal 
music  teaching  in  the  United  States. 
The  academy  was  our  first  significant 
conservatory  of  music.  The  lay  cul¬ 
tural  opportunity  in  musical  art  was 
at  hand.  Its  musical  leaders  in  public 
school  music  were  Ix>well  Mason  and 
George  J.  Webb.  This  institution  be¬ 
came  a  hub  for  fostering  early  juven¬ 
ile,  adult,  and  lay  singing  in  this 
country. 

The  great  surge  forward  in  early 
Massachusetts  and  American  music 
education  emphasized  the  need  of  pre¬ 
paring  the  itinerant  singing-school 
teacher  who  was  technically  speaking, 
musically  illiterate.  The  Boston  Aca¬ 
demy  of  Music  was  instrumental  in 
bringing  the  teacher-training  issue  to  a 
focus.  The  first  Convention  of  Vocal 
Teachers  of  any  consequence  met  in 
Boston  in  1836. 

This  activity  started  a  movement  to 
make  vocal  music  an  official  part  of 
the  regular  course  of  study  in  Boston 
Public  Schools.  The  official  beginning 
and  un-interrupted  future  of  vocal 
music  teaching  in  the  Boston  Public 
Schools  came  with  the  School  Commit¬ 
tee’s  sanction,  voted  August  28,  1838. 
This  vote  of  approval  has  been  called 
the  Magna  Charta  of  music  education 
in  America.  Mason  was  the  first  offi¬ 
cial  teacher  of  vocal  music  in  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Schools.  He  must  be  recognized 
as  the  pedagogical  father  of  American 
public  school  music  methods. 
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Last  Operas  and  Pla3r8.  By  Gertrude 
Stein.  Edited  and  With  an  Introduction 
by  Carl  Van  Vechten.  New  York.  Rine¬ 
hart  and  Co.  1949.  xix  and  480  pages. 
$5.00. 

The  influence  which  Gertrude  Stein 
exerted  upon  modern  literature  is  unques¬ 
tioned.  Whether  one  enjoys  reading  the 
curious  writings  of  this  highly  interesting 
woman  or  not,  the  fact  remains  that  she 
occupies  a  unique  position  in  twentieth 
century  letters.  Here,  in  this  Tolume,  are 
some  nineteen  pieces  that  Gertrude  Stein 
called  operas  or  plays.  Included  are  some 
that  have  had  interesting  productions 
ui>on  the  stage — Four  Saints  in  Three 
Acts;  They  J/wst  lie  Wedded;  To  Their 
^^'ife;  The  Mother  of  Vs  All;  Yes  Is  For 
a  Very  Young  Man.  Carl  Van  Vechten  has 
prepared  a  valuable  interpretative  intro¬ 
duction  to  this  volume. 

—  WiLUAM  P.  Se:ar8 

Joseph  Haydn.  By  H.  E.  Jacob.  New 
York.  Rinehart  and  Company,  1950  XV 
and  368  pages,  $5.00. 

This  biography  of  the  composer  Haydn 
will  be  as  acceptable  to  the  general  reader 
as  it  will  be  to  the  trained  musician.  Mr. 
Jacob  has  been  careful  to  present  the 
fruits  of  his  long  study  of  “Papa”  Haydn 
in  a  manner  that  integrates  “life”  and 
“art.”  The  result  is  a  biography  that  pic¬ 
tures  the  great  contemporary  of  Mozart 
and  Beethoven  as  no  previous  study  has 
done.  —  William  P.  Slabs 

Antonin  Dvorak:  Composer  from  6o- 
hemic.  By  Claire  I.iee  I*urdy.  New  York. 
Julian  Messner,  Inc.  1950.  $2.75. 

High  school  youngsters  will  find  this  a 
fascinating  and  vital  biography  of  the 
Bohemian  composer,  Antonin  Dvorak.  The 
fact  that  this  celebrated  composer  spent 
three  years  in  the  United  States  will  add 
to  the  interest  that  young  people  will  have 
iu  the  man  who  wrote  the  symphony  From 
the  Xetc  World.  Claire  Purdy  writes  with 
zest  and  bases  her  material  on  sound 
sources.  —  William  P.  Sears,  Professor  of 
Education,  New  York  University. 


The  Melodies  Linger  On.  By  W.  Mac- 
queen-Pope.  London.  W.  H.  Allen.  1950. 
21/-. 

Most  Americans  entertain  some  curious 
ideas  about  the  music  halls  (“the  ’alls”) 
of  England.  They  think  of  them  as  a  sort 
of  combination  of  the  American  revue, 
vaudeville,  and  the  night  club.  However, 
the  music  halls  are  unique  in  the  history 
of  entertainment  and  their  story  is  an  in¬ 
teresting  one.  It  is  told  in  this  book  by 
one  of  London’s  most  celebrated  men  of 
the  theatre,  Mr.  Mac<jueen-Pope.  Here  is 
the  glamorous  story  of  the  ’alls,  their 
stars,  their  songs,  and — above  all — ^their 
audience.  The  music  halls  which  flour¬ 
ished  so  in  the  later  Victorian  era,  faded 
in  the  days  of  radio,  and  today  are 
attempting  a  comeback  via  television. 

—  William  P.  Seabs,  New  York  University 

Vienna’s  Golden  Years  of  Music,  1850- 
1900.  By  Eduard  Hanslick.  Translated 
and  Edited  by  Henry  Pleasants  III.  New 
York.  Simon  and  Schuster.  1951.  pp. 
XXVI  and  341.  $3.75. 

Eduard  Hanslick  flourished  as  a  music 
critic  in  the  Vienna  of  the  last  half  of 
the  last  century.  Few  critics  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  music  have  ever  been  so  powerful 
and  none,  perhaps,  ever  earned  so  many 
enemies  as  this  same  Hanslick.  Hanslick 
was  bitterly  anti-Wagner  and  bitterly 
anti-modern.  In  music  history,  Hanslick 
has  been  popularly  known  as  a  bigoted 
reactionary.  Now,  for  the  first  time,  his 
opinions  and  analyses  have  been  trans¬ 
lated  into  English  and  American  readers 
can  evaluate  Hanslick  at  first  hand.  No 
matter  whether  you  agT'ce  with  Hanslick’s 
point  of  view  (the  translator  appears  to 
and  this  reviewer  does  not),  the  reviews 
this  man  wrote  for  the  first  performances 
in  Vienna  of  some  of  the  works  of  Wag¬ 
ner,  Strauss,  and  Tchaikowsky  are  of 
great  brilliance  as  are  his  reactions  to 
performances  by  such  luminaries  as  Franz, 
Liszt,  Clara  Schumann,  Josetfy,  Ole  Bull, 
Anton  Rubinstein,  and  Moritz  Rosenthal. 
The  book  gives  a  marvellous  picture  of  a 
great  era  in  music. 

—  WiixiAM  P.  Seabs 
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FOLK  DANCE  MUSIC 

of  the 

SLAVIC  NATIONS 

By 

M.  A.  SCHIMMERLING 

T  HIS  volume  is  to  our  best  knowledge  the  first  text  book  in  which 
is  presented  a  complete  survey  of  the  folk  dance  music  of  the  Slavic 
peoples;  specifically,  the  Russian,  Ukrainian,  Polish,  Wendisch, 
Czech,  Slovak,  Slovenian,  Croat,  Serbian,  Macedonian  and  Bul¬ 
garian. 

T HE  volume  contains  a  series  of  short  sketches  outlining  the 
historical,  geographical,  cultural  and  philological  backgrounds  of 
each  nation.  These  sketches  provide  material  for  a  new  and  com¬ 
plete  understanding  of  the  music  of  these  nations. 

T HE  volume  contains  musical  illustrations  of  authentic  folk 
material  classified  as  to  origin  and  examples  that  reveal  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  Slavic  themes  on  the  creative  efforts  of  some  of  the  world's 
great  composers. 

T HE  author  is  a  native  of  Moravia  and  received  his  musical  edu¬ 
cation  at  Prague  and  Vienna.  While  an  American  citizen  since 
1944,  Mr.  Schimmerling’s  family  roots  have  been  deeply  imbedded 
in  the  soil  of  Czechoslovakia  for  many  generations,  thus  qualifying 
him  admirably  for  the  task  he  set  himself  in  the  preparation  of 
this  volume. 

T  HIS  is  a  scholarly  work  which  belongs  in  music  departments  of 
public  libraries,  schools,  and  colleges. 

Price  $5.00  -  Cloth  Bound 

ASSOCIATED  MUSIC  PUBLISHERS,  Inc. 

25  W*«k  45kh  Street  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 
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Animal  Folk  Songs  for  Children.  By 
Buth  Crawford  Seeger.  Illustrated  by 
Barbara  Cooney.  New  York.  Doubleday 
and  Co.  1950.  $2.50. 

Based  upon  the  sound  assumption  that 
children  naturally  like  animals,  feel  close 
to  them,  and  want  to  hear  about  them, 
Mrs.  Seeger  has  gathered  this  interesting 
collection  of  songs  long  sung  by  folk 
singers.  More  than  forty  songs  concerned 
with  animals  of  all  sorts,  short  songs  and 
longer  ones,  about  big  animals  and  small 
animals,  make  this  anthology  an  adven¬ 
ture  for  children,  parents,  teachers,  and 
folk  lorists.  —  Paul  Zankowich 

Bach.  By  Eva  Mary  and  Sydney  Grew. 
Brahms.  By  Peter  Latham.  Dvorak.  By 
Alec  Robertson.  Handel.  By  Percy  M. 
Young.  Haydn.  By  Rosemary  Hughes. 
Verdi.  By  Dyneley  Hussey.  New  York. 
Pellegrini  and  CudahyJ  1951.  $2.50  each 
volume. 

The  volumes  are  several  in  the  long  list 
of  titles  which  comprise  The  Hatter 
Mutieians  series.  The  series  has  been 
edited  by  Eric  Blom  and  has  appeared  in 
England  under  the  J.  M.  Dent  imprint. 
Each  volume  has  been  written  by  an 
authority  in  his  field  and  the  approach 
has  been  both  biographical  and  critical. 
Four  appendices  appear  in  each  volume — 

(1)  a  calendar  of  events  in  the  compers, 

(2)  a  full  list  of  works,  (3)  personalia, 
and  (4)  bibliography.  The  series  is  ad¬ 
dressed  to  both  the  professional  musician 
and  the  Interested  amateur.  The  volumes 
are  carefully  written  and  expertly  edited. 
Photographs,  facsimiles  and  musical  ex¬ 
amples  add  to  the  text. 

—  William  P.  Sears 

Puccini.  By  George  R.  Marek.  New 
York.  Simon  and  Schuster.  1951.  $5.00. 

This  is  a  clear,  comprehensive  and  de¬ 
finitive  biography  of  the  celebrated  com¬ 
poser  of  La  Boheme,  La  Toica,  and 
Madama  Butterfly.  Mr.  Marek  has  made 
a  very  careful  survey  of  original  source 


material  and  his  visits  to  the  scenes  of 
Puccini’s  life  and  triumphs  have  provided 
an  authenticity  which  is  often  missing  in 
musical  biography.  The  result  is  a  picture 
of  a  composer  at  work.  Two  appendices 
are  devoted  to  non-technical  musical  an¬ 
alyses  of  Puccini’s  major  operas  and  to 
the  stories  of  all  of  them.  —  William  P. 
Sears,  New  York  University. 

Mary  Garden’s  Story.  By  Mary  Garden 
and  Louis  Biancolli.  New  York.  Simon 
and  Schuster.  1951.  $3.75. 

It  has  not  been  so  very  long  ago  that 
Mary  Garden,  “Our  Mary,”  was  the  most 
sensational  figure  in  the  world  of  opera. 
Her  early  triumphs  in  Paris,  with  Ham- 
merstein  in  New  York,  and  with  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Opera  Company  are  glamorous  pages 
in  the  history  of  the  sung  drama.  As 
Louise,  Manon,  Melisande,  Sapho,  Katusha 
(in  Retturection),  Fiora,  the  Juggler  and 
in  a  host  of  other  roles,  she  demonstrated 
her  skill  as  a  singing  actress.  Now  “Our 
Mar}'”  has  retired  from  the  opera  stage 
and  spends  her  days  in  lecturing,  writing, 
and  encouraging  young  singers.  Her  story 
is  intensely  interesting  and  constitutes  a 
nice  page  in  the  history  of  opera.  —  Wil¬ 
liam  P.  Sears,  Jr.,  New  York  University. 

Schubert.  By  Alfred  Einstein.  New 
York.  Oxford  University  Press.  1951.  ix 
and  343  pages.  $5.00. 

This  musical  portrait  of  Franz  Schubert 
is  by  the  distinguished  music  historian, 
now  Neilson  Research  Professor  Emeritus 
at  Smith  College.  The  book  is  written  for 
readers  who  know  and  love  their  Schubert 
and  wish  to  understand  the  composer  bet¬ 
ter  and  know  more  about  him.  'There  is 
a  framework  of  biographical  reference, 
but  only  enough  to  illuminate  the  creative 
output  of  each  period  of  Schubert’s  brief 
life.  Professor  Einstein  examines  closely 
the  important  works,  analyzes  their  struc¬ 
tures,  and  evaluates  their  distinctive  char- 
ficteristics.  —  William  P.  Sears,  New  York 
University. 


Recent  Publications  in  the  Field  of 

MUSIC  EDUCATION 


MDSIG  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 

Special  printing,  with  some  additions,  of  the  .National  Elementary  Principal  special 
music  issue,  February  1951.  Articles  by  leaders  in  the  field  of  music  education  which 
cover  various  phases  and  aspects  of  music  teaching  in  the  elementary  schools.  Bibliog¬ 
raphy  prepared  by  the  MENC  Committee  on  Elementary  School  Music.  54  pp.  1951.  50c. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY  OP  RESEARCH  STUDIES  IN  MUSIC  EDUCATION 

Catalog  of  some  1,600  titles,  representing  nearly  one  hundred  institutions,  prepared 
for  the  Music  Education  Research  Council  by  William  S.  Larson;  provides  a  screening 
of  the  lists  in  the  former  edition  and  covers  a  seventeen-year  span  (1932-1948).  132 

pp.  Paper  cover.  Sewed  binding.  1949.  1950  supplement  included.  $2.00. 

MUSIC  ROOMS  AND  EQUIPMENT 

This  completely  revised  and  much  enlarged  edition  of  the  Music  Education  Research 
Council  Bulletin  No.  17  includes  a  treatise  based  on  a  study  by  Clarence  J.  Best.  Deals 
with  all  aspects  of  planning,  construction,  accoustical  treatment,  equipment,  etc.,  and 
with  all  types  of  facilities  for  schools,  colleges  and  communities  ranging  from  complete 
music  buildings  to  classrooms  and  individual  practice  rooms,  from  auditoriums  to  gen¬ 
eral  purpose  gymnasium-theater-rehearsal-room  combinations  and  band  shells,  and 
from  the  simplest  to  the  most  elaborate  installations  for  music  libraries,  instrument 
storage,  wardrobe,  and  all  other  essentials.  Requirements  of  the  largest  and  smallest 
schools  are  taken  into  account.  Eighty-three  fioor  plans  and  reproductions  of  photo¬ 
graphs  and  charts.  112  pp.  Paper  cover.  Sewed  binding.  1949.  $1.50. 

TRAVELING  THE  CIRCUIT  WITH  PIANO  GLASSES 

School  superintendents,  directors  of  music  and  music  teachers  tell  in  their  own  words 
the  story  of  how  piano  classes  were  put  into  operation.  32  pp.  1951.  50c. 

MUSIC  FOR  EVERYBODY 

A  report  and  pictorial  review  prepared  by  the  Committee  on  School-Community  Music 
Relations  and  Activities.  A  vaiuable  reference  book,  handbook  and  manual  for  those 
who  are  interested  in  community-wide  music  promotion  and  organization.  32  pages 
of  illustrations,  giving  a  cross  section  of  all  types  of  school-community  activities  in 
the  United  States.  64  pp.  Paper  cover.  1950.  $1.00. 

MUSIC  EDUCATION  SOURCE  BOOR 

Fourth  printing,  August,  1951.  Revised  appendix  includes  1950  Recommendations  of  the 
North  Cential  Associatioi  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  pertaining  to  music. 
280  pp.  Flexible  board  cover.  $3.50. 

Complete  List  of  Publications  on  Request 

Music  Educators  National  Conference 

A  Department  of  the  National  Education  Association 

64  EAST  JAGRSON  BOULEVARD  CHICAGO  4,  ILLINOIS 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C.  OFFICE:  1201  SIXTEENTH  STREET,  N.  W. 
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New  Tests.  —  Child  Peesonalitt  Scale. 
By  S.  Mary  Amatora,  Ph.  D.  Published 
by  C.  A.  Gregory  Co.,  test  publishing  house, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

This  personality  test  for  the  children  of 
the  elementary  grades  is  unique  in  that 
it  can  be  used  in  all  the  grades,  kinder¬ 
garten  through  junior  high  school.  It  con¬ 
tains  a  major  degree  of  objectivity  in  that 
scores  can  be  obtained  from  self-estimates, 
from  estimates  of  child’s  classmates,  esti¬ 
mates  of  his  teachers,  and/or  estimates 
of  other  adults.  All  these  scores  can  be 
obtained  as  low  as  grade  three.  For  the 
primary  children,  who  cannot  as  yet  read, 
scores  can  be  obtained  on  the  child’s  per¬ 
sonality  from  all  the  above  except  his  self¬ 
scores  and  classmate-scores. 

This  personality  scale  is  adapted  for 
group  administration,  but  it  can  also  be 
used  individually.  There  is  no  time  limit. 
Lower  grades  usually  require  thirty  to 
forty  minutes  or  more  to  rate  ten  or 
fifteen  of  their  peers;  upper  grade  chil¬ 
dren  can  do  this  in  twenty  to  thirty  min¬ 
utes. 

The  test  has  been  used  successfully  in 
aiding  the  children  in  the  development  of 
their  own  personalities  and  characters. 
When  administered  to  all  groups  in  the 
fall  and  again  in  the  spring,  the  child  can 
see  his  own  improvement.  Throughout 
the  year  he  works  on  his  weak  points. 
The  teacher  has  definite  points  on  which 
to  assist  and  guide  him,_  when  he  comes 
to  her  for  help.  It  gives  the  challenge  to 
the  child. 

Freedom  and  Culture.  Compiled  by 
UNESCO.  New  York.  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity  Press.  1951.  $3.75. 

The  six  long  studies  that  comprise  Free¬ 
dom  and  Culture  have  been  written  by  men 
who  are  experts  in  their  fields.  The  open¬ 
ing  essay,  “Culture,  A  Human  Bight,”  is 
a  general  survey  of  the  effect  of  curtailed 
freedom  on  human  development.  It  is  by 
German  Arciniegas,  a  Colombian,  a  profes¬ 
sor  of  sociology  and  an  author.  The  other 
five  essays  deal  with  freedom  of  education, 
freedom  of  information,  the  rights  of  the 
creative  artist,  freedom  in  literary  and 
artistic  creation,  and  freedom  of  sciences. 


These  six  essays  are  a  definite  contribution 
to  contemporary  thought.  —  Williah  P. 
Seabs,  Jb.,  New  York  University. 

An  Introductipn  to  Guidance.  By  Les¬ 
ter  D.  Crow  and  Alice  Crow.  New  York. 
American  Book  Company.  1951.  pp.  XI 
and  441.  $4.00. 

An  Introduction  to  Guidance  is  designed 
as  a  first  book  for  men  and  women  who 
are  preparing  themselves  for  careers  in 
guidance  or  personnel  service.  The  aim 
of  the  authors  is  to  provide  material  for 
those  who  want  to  help  individuals  of  any 
age  to  achieve  desirable  life  adjustments. 
In  Part  I,  “Guidance  and  Life  Adjust¬ 
ment,”  consideration  is  given  to  an  over¬ 
view  of  guidance  in  relation  to  individual 
problems  of  adjustment  in  home  and 
school  and  in  occupational,  social,  and 
civic  experiences.  In  Part  II,  “The  Guid¬ 
ance  Program,”  the  organization  and  im¬ 
plementation  of  guidance  services  are  de¬ 
scribed,  briefiy.  —  William  P.  Seabs 

Moscow-On-The-Hudson.  By  M.  K. 
Argus.  New  York.  Harper  and  Brothers. 
1951.  pp.  182.  $2.50. 

This  is  a  delightfully  concocted  story  of 
the  Russians  who  have  been  living  in  and 
around  New  York  for  the  past  twenty-five 
and  more  years.  Almost  in  spite  of  them¬ 
selves,  these  Russians  have  become  real 
Americans.  These  people  do  not  throw 
bombs  neither  are  they  subversives.  Some 
call  themselves  “Prince,”  more  claim  to  bo 
friends  of  the  last  Czar,  and  hordes  of 
them  let  on  that  they  were  sta,r  members 
of  the  Imperial  Ballet  or  the  Moscow  Art 
Theatre.  As  a  group  they  have  found  our 
land  and  its  customs  strange.  But  they 
have  adjusted  to  their  new  home  in  star¬ 
tling  fashion.  Some  have  gone  from  Grand 
Duke  to  green  grocer.  Others  are  busy  in 
night  clubs  and  in  more  prosaic  lines  of 
work.  When  they  foregather,  tears  and 
vodka  fiow  with  equal  relish.  The  author 
knows  his  people  well  and  his  clever  un¬ 
derstatement  affords  much  humorous  read¬ 
ing.  Those  of  Russian  background  and 
those  who  know  Russians  will  enjoy  this 
fabulous  account  of  a  precious  group  in 
our  American  society.  —  William  P.  Seabs 


L  To  improve  pupil  work  in  social  studies  | 

Thii  book  offeri  a  iTatematic  way  of  teaching  the  20  basic  social-studies  skills 
{  and  a  sjrstematic  plan  for  checking  on  pupil  achievement  in  each  skill. 

2.  To  increase  the  number  of  useful  skills  taught 

Schools  have  been  criticised  for  not  teaching  more  concrete,  useful  skills.  But 
schools  using  this  book  can  say,  "Look,  we  are  teaching  this  skill,  that  skill — 

20  skills  useful  throughout  life — in  om4  cUust" 

\ 

3.  To  relieve  teachers  of  endless  detail 

Here  is  a  labor-saving  teaching  aid  that  rescues  many  hours  of  preparation  and 
classroom  time,  saves  the  need  of  formulating  practice  materials  and  tests,  and 
all  resulting  mimeographing  costs.  Pupils  do  not  mark  in  the  book,  so  it  may 
1  be  used  by  a  different  class  each  period. 

Now  in  its  7th  printing: 

SOCIAL-STUDIES  SKILLS 

with  Individual  Self^Testing  Key 

By  FORREST  E.  LONG  and  HELEN  HALTER 

Directions,  Practice  Materials,  Tests,  and  Retests  on  20 Skills: 


1.  How  to  Use  Parliamentary  Procedure 

8.  How  to  Understand  Social-Studies 
Reading 

3.  How  to  Use  an  Encyclopedia 

4.  How  to  Make  an  Honest  Report 

6.  How  to  Use  a  Dictionary 

6.  How  to  Use  a  Map 

7.  How  to  Use  an  Atlas 

8.  How  to  Do  Committee  Work 

9.  How  to  Take  Part  in  a  Social-Studies 
Discussion 

10.  How  to  Use  the  Library  Card  Catalog 


11.  How  to  Use  an  Index 

18.  How  to  Use  the  World  Almanac 

13.  How  to  Locate  References  on  a  Topic 

14.  How  to  Read  Simple  Graphs 

15.  How  to  Read  Pictorial  Graphs  and 
Maps 

16.  How  to  Read  Percentages,  Estimates, 
and  Figures 

17.  How  to  Outline  Social-Studies  Mate¬ 
rial 

18.  How  to  Prepare  a  Good  Report 

19.  How  to  Give  an  Oral  Report 
80.  How  to  Make  a  Written  Report 


- 30-day  apprvval-^List  Price  SI.  75 - 7 

Net  professional  price,  with  key,  Sl.40 
4-29  copies,  including  keys:  SI. 23  each,  net 
30  or  more  copies,  SI. OS  net  each,  keys  8c  each 
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